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Problems Peculiar to Parent Conferences 


MYRA ORLEANS 


There is little doubt, at this point 
in the development of guidance tech- 
niques, that the interview is still one 
of our best instruments. For analysis, 
diagnosis, and therapy, it is indis- 
pensable as a clinical tool. Its best 
use, the most effective approaches to 
it, a precise understanding of its vari- 
ous forms through extensive research 
using verbatim records are, on the 
other hand, far from established. 

It is not at all my intention to at- 
tempt to choose a “best” from among 
the many methods of interviewing, 
and assign that “best” to parent con- 
ferences. The choice of directive or 
nondirective approach, for instance, or 
the choice of the degree of either, 
seems, to me, to be so often a “spot” 
decision that it would be impossible to 
make such a dictum. Let us, rather, 
consider whether there might be some 
phases of interviewing that raise prob- 
lems that are peculiar to parent inter- 
viewing. 

First, and perhaps most important, 
is the point that the parent interview 
be, not an “interview,” but a “confer- 
ence.” The difference between a “face- 
to-face meeting” and “an interchange 
of views” begins to lead us toward a 
most important insight, an insight 
that must come out of any meeting be- 
tween the guidance worker and the 
parent: the understanding that the 
raison d’etre of such a meeting is a 
sharing. Counselor and parents must 
share a goal—the best development of 


the child. In working toward that 
goal, they must share many things: 
information, attitudes, limitations, 
trust. This is complicated in parent 
counseling by the fact that the inter- 
views center around the welfare of a 
third person, the child, rather than 
the interviewee, and by the added fact 
that the child stands in the closest pos- 
sible relationship to the interviewee, 
the parent. 

Since it is usually difficult for the 
parent to begin to share both the child 
and the problems, the counselor can 
lead the way. As a counselor you 
think, “Sharing should be an easy 
matter. I’ll just be sure that there is 
nothing smacking of exclusive owner- 
ship or an overclose, sticky relation- 
ship in my attitude toward my coun- 
selee. Heavens! What’s that? My 
counselee? Well, maybe just the 
client. And this, in turn, means that, 
although I may show an affectionate 
interest in the client, it must not be 
intense or emotionally charged. I am 
sharing the problem with the parent: 
I am not sharing parenthood.” 

“Then, let’s see,” you might say, 
“if I’m really sharing, I make sure 
that I do not ‘separate’ myself in any 
way from the other partners in this 
exploration. How might I convey 
this? By my general manner, I sup- 
pose, and by complete acceptance of 
the parents exactly as they are. And I 
must avoid ‘language walls’ of all 
kinds, academic and technical. And I 
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must never withhold essential infor- 

mation, unless it is confidential mate- 

rial. Well, I guess that’s it. Not as 
easy to share as it seemed at first 
blush, but I guess we can go on... .” 

But we’re not ready to go on. 

How often have you been on the 
desk side of a conference that runs 
like this: 

Counselor: Good morning, Mrs. 
M . Won’t you sit down? I’m 
so glad you came this morning. 

Parent: How do you do? Yes. Well, 
as a matter of fact it was rather dif- 
ficult for me to get to school today. 
I’m expecting the Tuesday Bridge 
Club this afternoon, and yesterday 
I had to take little Edgar to the 
dentist, so I couldn’t prepare a 
thing. I’m really terribly busy: so 
many details, so much to do. You 
School People, with your nice or- 
derly schedules, the same thing 
every day, you just don’t know. ... 
(laughs). 

That, as we all know, is a very mild 
(although monotonously frequent) 
example of a parent who is not ready 
to share. The walls are up between 
You School People and You People 
Who Have Time for Bridge; between 
You People with Children and You 
People Who Only Teach Them. The 
task of razing these walls is the coun- 
selor’s: the parent usually is not even 
aware of their construction. Often it 
is a task stretching over many coun- 
seling hours to break down the bar- 
riers, to help a parent shift to an atti- 
tude of sharing, to let “the school peo- 
ple” in, to trust another human being 
enough to sustain such sharing, shar- 
ing that sometimes involves intimate, 
long-hidden, never-before-examined 
personal matters, because of the very 
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nature of the parent-child relation- 
ship. Often we never do break the 
barriers. Often we succeed in sharing 
in certain areas only. Sometimes the 
situation remains a complete “shut- 
out.” 

There are other barriers to sharing, 
to a complete and trusting exchange 
of information and resources. Parents 
being interviewed by a “school per- 
son” may easily feel that, as parents, 
they are in a very vulnerable posi- 
tion: they may, even more easily than 
most people, feel extremely “threat- 
ened.” We have all had abundant 
clinical demonstration of this: parents 
who are markedly “defensive,” who 
do not see the need for conferring, 
whose children are “no trouble.” We 
see parents who beat their breasts in 
self-accusation, who are sure they 
have done all the wrong things, who 
ask the guidance worker to tell them 
how to mend the error of their ways. 
We see parents who won’t talk at all, 
who scuttle out at the earliest possible 
moment of escape. They are all com- 
pletely unable to share their children’s 
problems of growth with us because 
they fear us so intensely. 

They fear us as “Champions of 
Public Opinion,” and Public Opinion 
in regard to child-rearing in the 
United States sets some rather tough 
goals for parents. In the American 
culture, there are reiterated such be- 
liefs as “children are the hope of the 
future,” children are “given advan- 
tages,” they are supposed to “better 
themselves,” to “do better than the 
old man,” to move upward on the 
economic and social ladders, to get 
more and better education than the 
generation preceding. They are sup- 
posed to be honest, clean living, 
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unafraid, likeable, cheerful, and 
successful. The tacit assumption is 
that parents will produce such chil- 
dren. 

Parents, needless to say, are ex- 
tremely sensitive to the stringency of 
these goals—and any number of oth- 
ers not mentioned. They have been 
encountering for some years the tre- 
mendous demands these goals make in 
terms of time, money, effort, and end- 
less patience. They know, all too well, 
that often they have side-stepped is- 
sues, denied the time, or even failed 
to reach a goal. Most parents, in terms 
of the composite American dream for 
its children, must, of necessity, fall 
far below the mark. To parents, the 
counselor, as Representative of So- 
ciety, seems to be measuring their ef- 
forts against these ideals and goals. 
Parents, believing themselves lacking, 
often come to the counseling situation 
feeling guilty, vulnerable, and fear- 
ful. 

So another “must” in parent con- 
ferences appears: be sure that you are 
in no way “threatening” the parents. 
Guard against giving the impression 
that you are standing in judgment of 
them. Always remembering the pos- 
sibility of an underlying fear, reassure 
the parent, when necessary, at least by 
acknowledging his good intentions, 
and help him to set realistic, achiev- 
able goals of parenthood. 

Another way one might avoid play- 
ing into a parent’s fear of inadequacy 
is, whenever possible, to allow the 
discovery of the child’s difficulties and 
weaknesses to come as insights to the 
parents, rather than as revelations 
from you. Coming from you, they 
may be felt as accusations against 
them, the parents. Of course, such 


procedure is not always workable. For 
instance, we know that a conference 
called because of an acute situation 
rising from a behavior difficulty needs 
a direct approach, a clear description 
of the incident. Here, we cannot avoid 
the threat and the fear; both are real, 
immediate, and unavoidable. At best, 
we can make it clear that the child is 
in a crisis situation, where he or she 
needs all the help and support that 
both parents and counselor can 
muster. 

On the other hand, consider the 
following opening of a much more 
casual conference: 

Parent: I did want to see you, Miss 
Dash, to find out how my Dolores 
is doing. 

Counselor: Oh yes, Mrs. Blank, well 
now. Dolores is a very nice girl and 
her records show she’s passing all 
her subjects, but why is she so shy? 
(Not waiting for an answer) She 
just doesn’t seem sure of herself at 
all. Does she have friends? Do 
they come to the house? Are you 
sure you give her opportunities to 
shine at home? And I’m wondering 
if you praise her when she does 
something well. And _ clothes. 
Clothes can help, you know. ... 
Exaggerated, you say? Well, per- 

haps not so much as you might think. 

Poor Mrs. Blank, who may have come 

initially for reassurance, who may 

have. been feeling that all was not 
well with her daughter, is so terrified 
by the barrage of accusations (for she 
feels them as such) that she goes away 
shaken and quite unable to begin to 
plan constructively to meet some of 
her child’s needs. The questions the 
counselor has raised are legitimate 
questions: they might best remain in 
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her mind until the material the parent 
brings to the interview indicates a 
readiness for them. Again, this is a 
very mild example. Over and over 
again, in counseling children who are 
severely maladjusted, we find a com- 
plete flight on the part of the parents: 
we cannot contact them at all. They 
cannot bring themselves to face the 
school as representative of a society 
that asks, “Why is your child finding 
life so difficult? What have you done, 
as a parent, to avoid or ameliorate 
this?” 

The extreme vulnerability of peo- 
ple as parents, the fact that they feel 
themselves so open to attack and often 
so inadequate, leads me to another 
point about parent conferences, a point 
that is somewhat moot. It is the ques- 
tion of the advisability of “confront- 
ing” parents with information that 
runs directly counter to the material 
they are giving you; to “give them 
the lie,” so to speak. I have known 
guidance workers to use information 
in this way, sometimes successfully. I 
recall a particularly difficult situation 
in which a youngster from a broken 
home was living with one parent and 
wished to live with the other. There 
seemed to be adequate objective evi- 
dence that conditions in the home oc- 
cupied by the child were extremely 
bad. The parent had been conferred 
with several times, but had always de- 
fensively maintained that everything 
was fine. The impasse was broken, 
and the counseling situation moved, 
when the counselor tried a bit of 
“shock treatment”: “I understand 
that B is ill fed. She is chroni- 
cally hungry, rarely brings lunch or 
lunch money to school, describes com- 
pletely inadequate home meals on her 





health chart, and that her medical re- 
port states that she is undernour- 
ished.” Faced with this array, the 
parent began to present material that 
showed the step-parent in the home as 
completely irresponsible, and, ulti- 
mately, the child was transferred to 
the home of his choice, after it was de- 
termined that it was suitable. 

In this instance, “confronting” the 
parent with this strong counterevi- 
dence worked. Notice, however, that 
the evidence was objective, that it 
was not direct evidence from the 
child against the parent. Because 
the evidence could be gathered 
objectively, and because other ap- 
proaches had been tried first without 
success, and because the situation was 
acute, it seems permissible to have 
done this. If the evidence comes di- 
rectly from the child and could come 
only from the child, it cannot, in my 
opinion, be used in this way, for it is 
destructive of both the counselor- 
parent relationship and the parent- 
child relationship. 

This raises the point of the strategic 
position of the counselor as the guard- 
ian of both the counselor-student rela- 
tionship and the parent-child relation- 
ship. It is a position that makes con- 
ferring with parents the delicate and 
difficult job it is. In this position, the 
counselor often finds herself asking, 
“Just who is my client?” Granted 
that we cannot do the best possible job 
for the child unless we share the 
guidance of the child with the parents, 
can we always share it? I believe the 
answer is “No.” If the situation is 
such that the child cannot make a clear 
distinction between the relationship 
with the counselor and a relationship 
with a parent, that is, if he or she is 
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temporarily using the counselor as a 
parent substitute, I am sure you will 
agree that, during this phase, the 
wisest course is not to see the parent 
unless it is absolutely essential, and 
then not without the knowledge and 
consent of the child. 

Similarly, if there is evidence, how- 
ever subtle, that the parent is really 
unable to share the child with the 
counselor, that the counselor - child 
relationship is distorted in the par- 
ent’s mind and can be only a source of 
resentment to the parent, it is best to 
send the parent on to another worker 
or another agency, for, even though 


the parent might progress in counsel- 
ing in such a situation, conflicts 
arising in the process might be so 
strong and so deep as to be damaging 
to the child, and, in addition, the 
counseling relationship with the child 
might be endangered or even broken 
off at a time when the child most 
needs support. 

If this seems to add up to the equiv- 
alent of the statement that the child 
is your client and the parents are only 
adjuncts in counseling, may I put that 
in the form of a question, and respect- 
fully pose it? Are they? 





Miss Smith Talks With Dave 


A Counselor Sees a Discipline Problem 


J. RICHARD HARSH 


Education has developed many 
specialties in the past fifteen years. 
The counselor, the deans, the psycho- 
metrists, the psychologist, and the 
varieties of pupil personnel workers 
have created special areas of empha- 
sis. This has tended to promote the 
idea that various persons deal with 
different segments of the child or 
young adult. One person handles dis- 
cipline problems, another works with 
educational and vocational planning, 
and another may confine his efforts to 
the young person who is confused as 
to his personal social adjustments. 
There is no particular reason, outside 
of expediency, to indicate that such 


subdivisions should exist, but there are 
some who contend that the divisions 
of labor are essential to achieve the 
best results in any or all of the vari- 
ous pupil personnel problems. 
Occasionally we may overhear a 
counselor saying, ‘““What’s the matter 
with the administrator sending me 
these discipline cases? Doesn’t he 
understand that if I become associated 
with the discipline of the school my 
effectiveness as a counselor will be de- 
stroyed?” This statement reflects 
concern about the nature of discipline, 
the nature of guidance, and the nature 
of counseling. The counselor appar- 
ently feels that these three endeavors 
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are at least in part incompatible. In 
all sincerity the counselor may be con- 
cerned about the effect upon the stu- 
dent body as well as the effect upon 
the individual concerned. For the 
purpose of this statement a differen- 
tiation or working definition of these 
three might be valauable. Discipline 
is here considered as the learned self- 
direction or self-control of the indi- 
vidual. According to our definition, 
discipline is not just something you do 
to a person; it is really the under- 
standing, frame of reference, and op- 
erational practices of the individual: 
it is something that he achieves. This 
might better be termed self-discipline 
in contrast to the external manipula- 
tion of the persons around us through 
various means of control or punish- 
ment. Guidance might be defined as 
the study of the individual to under- 
stand better his total make-up so that 
he can be helped to develop to the ut- 
most achievement and personal satis- 
faction. Counseling is a method or a 
relationship which is established be- 
tween two individuals for the purpose 
of helping one to be better able to 
communicate with himself and his 
world, and as a result find a more ade- 
quate and satisfying life adjustment. 
Using these brief descriptions of 
discipline, guidance, and counseling, 
it appears that none of them are mu- 
tually exclusive. With such a frame 
of reference we might look at some 
extracts from a conference held by 
Miss Smith with Dave. : 
Dave had been in three schools prior to en- 
tering this school in September. The school 
records showed that in his eight years in ele- 
mentary school he had been expelled twice, had 
a record of belligerent behavior which was 
irritating to the school; and he was under- 
achieving in relation to his high-average abil- 


ity. Dave entered the eighth grade of this 

school in September and within two weeks had 

a gang of followers. Duck hair cuts, greasy 

jeans, and leather jackets were the insignia 

of membership to Dave’s gang. He soon 
showed defiance when given suggestion on the 
playground, general apathy toward class work, 
and the promise of being the number one 
public enemy of the school staff. So it was 
that Miss Smith was asked to counsel with 

Dave concerning his adjustments and prob- 

lems. The following excerpts from this con- 

ference reflect an approach to what might be 
identified as a “discipline case.” 

Miss Smith: Hello, Dave. Won’t you come in 
and sit down? I don’t believe I have had a 
chance to meet you. You’re new in our 
school, aren’t you? 

Dave: Yeh. (Dave slid down on the small of 
his back and put his hands in the pockets of 
his leather jacket.) 

Miss Smith: I like to try and get to know all 
the boys and girls in the school, but it takes 
time to see all of them. 

Dave: What do you want with me? I’ve noth- 
ing to talk about. 

Miss Smith: Well, I’m just here to be of any 
help I can to anyone in the school. Some 
people want some help with their studies, 
some want to know where they can find out 
about something, others have some things 
that are worrying them and they want to 
talk about what they can do. So I like to get 
to know all the young people in the school. 
(pause) 

Dave: I haven’t got anything to talk about. 
You’re wasting your time. 

Miss Smith: I like to have an opportunity to 
at least know everyone. Where do you live 
now, Dave? 

Dave: Down there a couple blocks and then 
up the hill. 

Miss Smith: Do you like your new home here? 

Dave: I guess it’s O.K.—nothing much to do 
around here. 

Miss Smith: Have you made some friends 
since you’ve been here? 

Dave: Yeah, there are some guys I hang 
around with. Most of the best guys are older. 
They don’t live around here—they don’t go 
to school. 

Miss Smith: What do you and your friends like 
to do? 

Dave: Oh, nothing—just hang around. What 
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are you asking all the questions for? 

Miss Smith: I thought maybe there were some 
things we could help you with in your new 
school, 

Dave: I can do all the work. 

Miss Smith: What do you like to do best, 
Dave? 

Dave: Stay out of school. I don’t like any of 
the stuff they want you to do. 

Miss Smith: Are there some things you look 
forward to doing in the afternoons and 
weekends? 

Dave: Yeah—-well, there isn’t but I wish there 
was. 

Miss Smith: There are some things that you’d 
like to do— 

Dave: I haven’t got the money yet—but I’m 
saving to get a motor. 

Miss Smith: You want a motor to work on— 

Dave. No, I want one to ride and race with 
the others guys. 

Miss Smith: Is this a motorcycle or one of the 
motor scooters? 

Dave: Motorcyle. They have regular racing 
motors for hill climbs and drag races. 

Miss Smith: What would you like to do most 
if you had a motorcycle? 

Dave: I want to fix it up—ride around—have 
races and that. 

Miss Smith: Do you know all about motors and 
how to work on them, Dave? 

Dave: Oh, quite a bit. I buy magazines that 
tell about them and how to fix them up, and 
I hang around with guys that have them. 

Miss Smith: What do you learn about motors 
now? 

Dave: Oh, I don’t know—just about anything. 

Miss Smith: Would you like to work on them 
for a job when you grow up? 

Dave: I think I’d like to manufacture them 
and sell them. 

Miss Smith: I suppose you’d have to know a 
lot to make motorcycles and run the busi- 
ness. Do you think there are some things you 
could be doing now to help you get ready 
for that kind of work? 

Dave: Oh yeah—I know what you mean—you 
have to do real well in school. But I know 
some guys that have a cycle shop that didn’t 
even go to high school. Boy, they’re doing 
O.K. 

Miss Smith: These other fellows didn’t go to 
school and they have a business. 

Dave: Yeah, they have a little shop and make 


pretty good money, but I want to have a 
regular plant. If I can get some people to 
back me—you know for some money—then 
I could get it started. 

Miss Smith: What would you have to offer 
them in return for their money? 

Dave: You’d have to show them you knew 
what you were doing and that you could 
make it pay and make them some money. 
They’d kinda have to trust you and then 
you could pay them back. 

Miss Smith: That’s interesting but pretty com- 
plicated business. I bet there are a lot of 
things you would be interested in finding 
out about, that kind of a business. Say keep- 
ing the books and figuring out all the costs 
and expenditures and percentages would be 
quite a job. How would you like to work 
on that? 

Dave: O.K. I guess I’d have to learn how to 
do it. 

Miss Smith: Maybe there are some things here 
in school that could help. Have you ever 
taken this interest as a subject for a report 
in social studies? I bet you could bring a 
lot of information that the others in the class 
would be interested in. 

Dave: Aw, they never have you work on some- 
thing interesting—it’s always a bunch of 
dry stuff that you can never use. 

Miss Smith: I think that would be a fine sub- 
ject for a report and some study. Would you 
like to talk it over with your teacher? 

Dave: No, he wouldn’t let me do it anyway— 
so what’s the use? 

Miss Smith: I think it’s a fine idea. Would 
you like me to mention it to your teacher? 

Dave: Oh, I guess it would be O.K., but it 
won’t do any good. 

Miss Smith: Well, I think it’s a fine idea and 
you could learn about this kind of business 
and all the things you would want to know. 
I’m sure the others in the class would like 
to hear about it, too. 

Dave: Hmm—I might do it. 

Miss Smith: Say, you know I ran up against an 
interesting thing the other day. I went to 
buy a car and a man was telling me what 
the time payments would be. I asked him 
what the per cent of interest was I would be 
paying and he said, “Oh, it’s very low, just 
a few per cent.” But then when I began 
figuring I found it was 18% interest, which 
is just too much. One certainly has to be 
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able to figure those things out or you would 
pay an awful amount over a period of years. 
Do you figure out that kind of thing on 
your motorcycle you want to buy? 

Dave: No, I don’t know how you’d do it. Is 
it hard to figure out? 

Miss Smith: No, it’s kind of fun. Look, here 
are some typical costs and time payments. 
Let me show you one way you can figure 
—— 

(Dave was leaning over the table engrossed in 
the calculations by this time.) 


We leave the narrative of the con- 
versation of Miss Smith and Dave 
now to take a look at what happened 
in this conference in contrast to what 
might have happened. 

At the outset we saw a boy who had 
developed a reputation for non-con- 
formity, hostile feelings toward au- 
thority figures, negative reactions to 
moralizing, and considerable feeling 
of thrill and accomplishment in being 
a self-emancipated adolescent. Dave’s 
reactions, as are frequently reflected 
by many aggressive adolescent boys, 
showed disdain for the exhortations of 
adults who told him he must be a 
good boy. He was anticipating and 
expecting the school personnel to rep- 
rimand him for his uncooperative be- 
havior and this was shown by his own 
attempt to take the offensive by show- 
ing his uncooperative attitude, and by 
baiting the counselor with the state- 
ments, “What do you want with me? 
I’ve nothing to talk about. You’re 
wasting your time.” Dave also ex- 
pected that value judgments would 
be made of his past behavior, his pres- 
ent attitudes and achievements, and 
the manner in which he was jeopard- 
izing his future. Dave had previous 
experience with this approach and felt 
quite competent to deal with any adult 
who might confront him in this man- 


ner. Always on the defensive, skepti- 
cal of the sincerity and motives of the 
adults in his world, Dave was not 
ready to talk about his problems of 
school adjustment. Miss Smith did not 
fall into the trap which Dave baited 
but rather purposely stayed away from 
the insulting jabs, the queries as to 
what side she was on, and sincerely at- 
tempted to develop a friendly rela- 
tionship which was the accepting of 
Dave as a person. Throughout the 
very small amount of the conference 
which was recorded here, Dave came 
back to this question of acceptance and 
was constantly questioning Miss Smith 
as to her sincerity, for he fully ex- 
pected that after a few pleasantries 
she would directly or indirectly, by 
situation or by inference, begin telling 
him how he had erred and how he 
should conform. The first element is 
that of accepting the person, respect- 
ing his integrity or individuality, and 
not breaking faith. An accepting start 
in a conference sometimes easily 
leads up to drawing the unsuspecting 
individual into a position where he 
will unwittingly agree to his errors 
and repent for his sins, but later react 
with considerable negativism as he 
sees the person was insincere in the 
friendly and accepting attitude which 
was shown at the outset. 

The second element in the con- 
ference is establishing good commun- 
ication. We have all heard and experi- 
enced the misunderstandings which 
result from two people using the same 
word with very different meanings. 
In communicating with another per- 
son it is essential to allow him the 
opportunity to comment and react to 
what we have said so that we may 
gain some idea of the understanding, 
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interpretation, and feeling which our 
statements have elicited. Very fre- 
quently we get only mechanical re- 
plies to statements or questions that 
are made, due to the fact that the 
person is not ready to talk or con- 
sider what is our present topic of con- 
cern. In effect we are serving potatoes 
and meat and the person we are talk- 
ing to is dreaming about the salad 
with the roquefort dressing. Yet this 
may be overlooked by the counselor 
as the person makes polite, mechani- 
cal, and probably ambiguous repliés 
to the statement. To communicate 
with another person one must try to 
hear what he says in words, what he 
means by the words he uses, and how 
he feels about what he says. Every 
statement has these aspects in it, and 
all three of these aspects are essential 
for good communication. 

Miss Smith made an effort to get 
Dave to produce the topic and con- 
tent for their conference, for she felt 
that this held the greatest possibility 
of talking with good communication. 
This would also allow her to talk 
about something that was interesting 
and meaningful to Dave which might 
aid in her objective to demonstrate 
that she was sincerely interested in 
him, respected him-as a person, and 
would collaborate on his plans and 
interests. Although the conference 
conclusion was not recorded here, 
Miss Smith went on talking of the 
topics which Dave brought up and did 
not venture into the area of his pre- 
senting problems. To some, this con- 
ference would be seen as nonproduc- 
tive, evading the central problem. 
Such reactions apparently stem from 
the belief that we should not beat 
around the bush; there is a job to do 


—go out and do it. Or the person 
might react with the feeling that you 
should confront Dave with his prob- 
lem in an unemotional and objective 
manner and ask him what he thinks 
about the situation. Experience per- 
haps tells some that this is a workable 
plan; others question whether a boy 
with Dave’s background and experi- 
ence would be sufficiently objective to 
talk about the situation without color- 
ing, covering and concealing many 
aspects; whether he would not resort 
to defensive means to protect himself 
from the threatening environment. 
This may well lead to reinforcing 
Dave’s belief that he can expect noth- 
ing but exhortation from adults and 
further lessen the possibility of his 
identifying with friendly, accepting 
adult figures. 

In the brief conference reported an 
interest was identified which may hold 
some promise of finding an approach 
to Dave both individually and in the 
classroom. It may offer the possibility 
for acceptable expression and recogni- 
tion rather than the primarily de- 
fensive and isolated behavior which 
he had been using. Educational data 
in Dave’s cumulative folder support 
the fact that he can do the work, has 
capacity for academic success but will 
not apply himself. Herein lies the 
posibility that motivation is a primary 
concern. It must, of course, be recog- 
nized that Dave’s problem is not as 
simple as might be inferred from the 
statement that to find his interest is 
to solve his problem, but it may pro- 
vide an important topic for communi- 
cation and motivation. Mental hy- 
gienists tell us that we should say 
“do” ten times to every time we say 
“don’t.” Finding an interest or activi- 
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ty allows the possibility for putting 
into practice this tenet of mental hy- 
giene. 

The reader may be wondering, 
“Well, what are you going to do 
about the discipline problem? You 
can’t hide from it like an ostrich or 
pretend that it doesn’t exist.” No, the 
rules of the school and society must 
be enforced. Whether a counselor is 
available or not seems to make little 
difference as to the fact that discipline 
. must be administered. The question 
of what correction is necessary in the 
case of Dave is another topic which 
deserves more space than is available 
here. Miss Smith has contributed im- 
portant aid to Dave, perhaps in spite 
of the fact that others in the school 
may have to administer corrective 
measures. Miss Smith had as a frame 
of reference the idea that the improve- 
ment of behavior and adjustment de- 
velops from meeting the basic human 
needs and aiding the individual in 
developing insight into his own capac- 
ities, attitudes, and behavior. The 
counselor in effect sees that achieve- 
ment and adjustment is resultant of 
the degree of satisfaction that the in- 
dividual has experienced in the basic 
needs of all persons. If we return then 
to the suggestions at the outset that 
discipline, guidance, and counseling 
have common elements, we can accept 
the possibility that the conference be- 
tween Miss Smith and Dave was con- 


tributing to the furtherance of all 
three. 

With the pressure of time, and the 
urge for greater efficiency, methods of 
handling problems of human devel- 
opment and adjustment may easily 
be selected on the basis of expediency 
or historical tradition. The counsel- 
ing and guidance of an individual may 
well contribute greatly to the devel- 
opment of discipline which comes 
from within the person. The case of 
Dave was utilized to illustrate the 
need of establishing a sincere and ac- 
cepting atmosphere, good communi- 
cation, and a continuing relationship 
in which the defensive mechanisms of 
the adolescent might be laid aside. 
As the individual sees that he is not 
going to duel verbally with the coun- 
selor, he may have greater opportuni- 
ty to work on the problems which 
really concern him. Experience seems 
to indicate that adjustment problems 
have too frequently been assessed 
and dealt with in terms of the momen- 
tary acts of transgression rather than 
the concealed and sometimes complex 
personal problems of the individual. 
An approach to working with youth 
which recognizes and respects the in- 
dividual and the world he lives in, 
both in terms of how he interprets it 
and how it appears to others, offers the 
greatest possibility for developing 
means of adjustment which are last- 
ing and satisfying. 








The Short Contact Case 


EMILY SPINELLI 


Defining short contact interviewing 
in her discussion of its application to 
social work, Bertha Reynolds says, 
“The distinguishing feature seems to 
be not the length of the interview 
... but the attitude of mind which one 
brings to an interview, knowing that 
opportunity for further contacts is in 
some way limited” (1:8). This limi- 
tation, Reynolds further points out, 
may be one imposed by lack of time, 
pressure of waiting clients or the na- 
ture of the problem itself (1). As 
used in this article, the term “short 
contact case” refers to this type of 
interview, i.e., the interview which at 
least initially is conceived of as being 
single and complete in itself. 

PREVALENCE OF SHORT CONTACT 
CouNSELING 

There is ample basis for inferring 
that short contact cases play a major 
role in the professional activities of 
deans and counselors. One study, made 
by Willis Dugan (2), was based on 
records of interview contacts for a 
year involving 374 high school pupils. 
Of the 1,024 contacts made, 50% 
were with pupils and about half of 
these were single contacts. Their av- 
erage length was 20 minutes. The 
average time spent with parents was 
25 minutes. Information contributed 
in 1946 by 129 members of the Na- 
tional Association of Deans of Wom- 
en showed that these deans averaged 
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less than 20 minutes per interview 
(3). 

In view of the current counseling 
load, the personnel worker is faced 
with these alternatives: to increase 
the use of the short contact or to de- 
crease the number of students con- 
tacted. The trend in modern guid- 
ance makes the latter alternative not 
only unrealistic but inconsistent with 
the developing concepts that guid- 
ance should reach out more and more 
to all the children and that the em- 
phasis should be on fostering their 
greatest growth rather than on pre-— 
venting or curing maladjustment. As 
S. C. Benze has pointed out, “It is 
just as important to stimulate the in- 
tellectually gifted and well-adjusted 
students to perform at their optimum 
capacities as it is to help the less tal- 
ented and poorly adjusted students” 
(4:198). 

If the short contact case is not only 
a much used technique but one whose 
use is likely, if anything, to increase, 
it becomes important to know to what 
extent it is effective, in what situations 
it is likely to be effective, its values 
and its limitations and the conditions 
which are likely to make for most ef- 
fective use. Although there is not 
much concrete and objective evidence 
to illuminate these points, the sum- 
mary of research at this point will in- 
crease our awareness of the possihili- 
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ties and the complexities of the short 
contact case. 


Usrs AND VALUES OF SHORT 
Contact CAaAsEs 


The values and outcomes of the 
short contact case are twofold. There 
are first the outcomes in line with the 
immediate purpose of the interview, 
be it educational guidance, vocational 
guidance, orientation, or any of the 
other many purposes the interview 
might serve. There are also what we 
might call the derivative outcomes; 
that is, values which can come out of 
any interview regardless of what the 
immediate purpose might be. In a 
sense, these might be called by-prod- 
ucts, provided the term is understood 
as referring to process rather than as 
implying an evaluation of end results. 
We have found in the field of medi- 
cine, for example, that the by-prod- 
ucts of a manufacturing or productive 
process can often become more sig- 
nificant to human life than the prod- 
uct for which the process was orig- 
inally initiated. In the same way the 
“by-products” of the interview, rath- 
er than the solution of a specific prob- 
lem, are often of crucial significance 
when contribution to the total growth 
of the individual is our measure of ef- 
fectiveness and productivity. 


Focus on SpEciFic PurposEs 


For the purposes of organization 
we shall now describe the short con- 
tact as used in different types of in- 
terviews, recognizing that “it is im- 
possible, of course, actually to sepa- 
rate counseling into these distinct 
compartments. What is primarily 
counseling with respect to progress in 


academic work may contribute great- 
ly to a student’s emotional or social 
development. . . .” (3:100). 

Educational guidance interview— 
The primary function of some inter- 
views is to foster maximum adjust- 
ment and to prevent possible malad- 
justment. Foremost among these in 
amount of time spent is the educa- 
tional guidance interview. There is 
a growing feeling that initial educa- 
tional guidance interviews with par- 
ents and pupils should be held in the 
eighth grade before the student en- 
ters high school (5, 6). One writer 
suggests that by viewing the four- 
year program as a whole and helping 
parents and child to reach a realistic 
decision as to whether to start mathe- 
matics and foreign languages in the 
ninth or the tenth grade, the large 
proportion of failures in these two 
subjects might be reduced (5). 

One school reports interviewing all 
eighth grade parents and pupils dur- 
ing the last two weeks of April. One 
of the by-products of these short in- 
terviews is to establish rapport with 
the parents “who justly feel that their 
child is being considered as an in- 
dividual” (6:85). Another important 
outcome of this practice would be to 
help the pupil set up long- as well as 
short-range goals instead of just mov- 
ing blindly from one year to another. 

Senior interviews, which are de- 
signed to facilitate post high school 
adjustment, ordinarily emphasize eith- 
er educational or vocational guidance. 
Perhaps one of the most reassuring 
developments here is the growing 
awareness that “emphasis must not be 
placed only upon the student planning 
to enter college” (6:85). It is wel- 
come evidence that we are slowly be- 
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ginning to realize what free education 
of all the children of all the people, 
really means. Education becomes 
really free when it accepts diversity 
of goals and accepts its function as that 
of helping the individual to become 
the kind of person who can achieve 
his goals in manners most satisfying 
to himself and society. 

School failure seems to be a rela- 
tively frequent cause for counseling. 
One school reported an interview with 
all pupils having failing grades. No 
objective data related to the effective- 
ness of this in terms of improved re- 
sults was offered, but those reporting 
it expressed the feeling that it would 
prove valuable (6). A comparison 
of two groups of 135 college students 
receiving three D’s or any F’s in sub- 
jects other than physical education, 
one of whom was interviewed in- 
dividually, while the other group was 
not interviewed, showed no appreci- 
able rise in grades. Those making the 
study did feel, however, that there 
was basis for a tentative hypothesis 
that the interview helped prevent 
further loss in grades during the se- 
mester and dropping out of courses 
(7). 

A program carried on at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois involving the re- 
habilitation of academic failures raises 
a question as to whether failures are 
less likely to lend themselves to the 
short contact technique than some 
other types of problems. All of those 
involved in the study had a number 
of counseling sessions. It was found 
even then that one half of those whose 
achievement was satisfactory the first 
semester lost ground again in the sec- 
ond, indicating the need for extend- 
ing the counseling beyond the first 


semester (8). This in no sense proves 
that short contacts are of no value in 
the case of failure but helps to drama- 
tize the fact that failures may often 
be symptoms of rather deeply rooted 
difficulties. Perhaps too it should 
prompt us to keep in mind that “. .. 
the proper time to worry about aca- 
demic failures is before they occur” 
(8:77). 

An experiment carried on in a large 
college class, while not directly re- 
lated to failure, does throw some 
light on the effect of a single interview 
on academic performance, although 
because of the small numbers involv2d 
and the fact that certain variables 
were not controlled, it could not be 
considered conclusive evidence. The 
professor held interviews with 34 
members of a class of 257. He then 
compared marks on an examination 
held four weeks later with those on 
an examination preceding the inter- 
view. He found a difference between 
those interviewed and others, signifi- 
cant at the 2% confidence level. At 
the final examination ten weeks later 
the difference still favored the inter- 
viewed group, but it was not signifi- 
cant at the 5% level. The professor 
concluded “the results of this study to 
be evidence for the value of personal 
interviews with students in large class- 
es” (9:346). 

In line with the concept of opti- 
mum development of potentialities is 
a program at Indiana State Teachers 
College designed to promote maxi- 
mum academic achievement. The 
counselor, who may also have the stu- 
dent in class, keeps a sheet on which 
are listed the names of his students, 
their estimated expectancy grade in- 
dex, and room for the grades for each 
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quarter. As soon as discrepancy is 
shown between expectancy and grade, 
the student is invited to an interview. 
Several instances of improvement as a 
result of an interview were cited (10). 

Vocational guidance interviews— 
Less information is available on vo- 
cational guidance interviews on the 
secondary school level, perhaps be- 
cause less time is spent on this than 
on some other types of counseling. 
Few deans of women, particularly in 
the smaller schools, for example, re- 
ported that they did this type of 
counseling (3). 

The results of two studies that were 
made to measure the effectiveness of 
the interview directed toward voca- 
tional guidance indicated that a sin- 
gle interview can make a positive 
contribution. In a study conducted 
by the Employment Stabilization Re- 
search Institute in 1942, counselees 
who had been interviewed were sent 
questionnaires to get their reactions 
six months after the interview. The 
analysis of the 196 responses to 214 
questionnaires indicated a favorable 
reaction: 75% were employed and 
73% of these liked their job; 68% 
felt the interview and discussion of test 
results had helped them decide what 
kind of job to look for; 62% felt they 
had discovered unrecognized abilities 
as a result of tests and interviews; 
82% felt discussion with the counselor 
increased their self-confidence, and 
84% felt the whole experience had 
been helpful (11a). 

The second study, which involved 
veterans who had been advised at the 
University of Pennsylvania, attacked 
the problem of outcome from the 
point of view of the stability of the 
objectives agreed upon at the initial 
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interview. It was based on 297 re- 
sponses to questionnaires sent to 503 
veterans. Of those who had followed 
through on their original intention 
and started training, 74% were still 
at their job; 55% of the total had 
started training and were continuing 
it (12). Persistence on the job, obvi- 
ously, may be a misleading criterion 
of the short contact in individual cases. 

Exit interview—Another type of 
short contact interview which is a man- 
ifestation of the concern for the in- 
dividual’s life adjustment is the exit 
or dropout interview. R. J. Swan, 
writing of the program set up for vet- 
erans who were leaving the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, said that he and 
his colleagues found little evidence 
of its use in educational institutions. 
He pointed out that industry had rec- 
ognized its usefulness since the 20’s 
as a means of determining causes for 
turnover and eliminating those condi- 
tions contributing to turnover. While 
the exit interview as set up sometimes 
did lead to veterans’ staying in school, 
the decision as to “whether to remain 
or to leave is secondary to the total 
self-adjustment of the individual” 
(13:237). 

On the secondary school level such 
an interview would seem most useful 
because many dropouts can be avoided 
by readjusting an educational plan, by 
giving information about jobs, or by 
arranging for financial assistance (6). 
When separation from the school does 
seem best, the interview may serve as 
a point of departure for referral to 
institutions for other types of training, 
for assistance in vocational placement 
or, as Swan points out, for making the 
student feel there’s a place to which 
he can come if he needs help, whether 
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or not he remains in school (13). The 
latter is particularly important, for 
dropouts are not likely to seek help 
voluntarily. In a sense, it’s “a last 
chance” for the person and the school 
(13:239). Another contribution this 
type of interview can make is to throw 
light on ways in which the school may 
be improved (13). 

Orientation interview—The orien- 
tation interview is a clear-cut exam- 
ple of the preventive rather than cure 
approach. In discussing the program 
of orientation interviews for veterans 
at the University of Minnesota, G. E. 
Viilkinson expressed the conviction 
that it would be useful for civilians 
too (14). The freshman interview 
in some institutions is of this type. 

Interviews involving discipline— 
One of the most frequently mentioned 
functions of counseling in secondary 
schools is that involving school mal- 
adjustment. In the study of dean of 
girls, problems involving emotional 
development, discipline, absence and 
tardiness were second only to edu- 
cational guidance in frequency of 
mention (3). From his study of time 
spent by 126 counselors and deans on 
various activities, Arnold found that 
39% gave over half their time to 
problems of discipline, school failure, 
attendance and tardiness; 42% gave 
50% of their time to these items (15). 
Many counselors question the wisdom 
of their having to handle problems of 
discipline, absence, tardiness as such 
(15), and at least one school reports 
keeping counselors completely out of 
the field of discipline (16). When a 
counselor has no alternative, he might 
keep in mind that “discipline and ab- 
sence may be handled as an adminis- 
trative problem or in the guidance 


way. .. . Whether these conferences 
{dealing with problems of school ad- 
justment] contribute to the all round 
development of the student depends 
on the dean’s skill in counseling” 
(3:100). 

Frances Rushing, a counselor and 
principal, has given a touching exam- 
ple of how problems usually called 
discipline problems may be handled 
as guidance problems with sympathy 
and understanding. She visited a lit- 
tle boy who had been absent several 
times and found deplorable home con- 
ditions. The boy met her at the door 
when she drove up and asked her not 
to tell his parents why she had come. 
She agreed to do as he requested. The 
next day she had a 30 minute inter- 
view with him. The result was that 
he did not miss a day since then. He 
often stopped to say “hello,” and 
show her his report card. As a result 
of the contact “. . . he has found out 
that teachers can be friendly and in- 
terested” (17:42). 

Interviews with parents—Because 
the pupil does not live in a vacuum 
but interacts with others, many of the 
counseling interviews must be with 
people other than the pupil. These 
are frequently short contact inter- 
views. Willis E. Dugan, in reporting 
that 50% of his interviews were with 
other people, said, “‘a single interview 
with a pupil often leads to as many as 
three to five immediate contacts with 
his teachers or parents. . . .” (2:574). 

The emphasis on parent interviews 
has increased with the growing reali- 
zation of the importance of the atti- 
tude and behavior of parents in the 
adjustment of the child (3). This 
type of interview was reported by 
87% of the deans of women surveyed 
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in the study to which reference has al- 
ready been made (3). The possibili- 
ties of a single interview with a par- 
ent are reflected in Helen Sargent’s 
account of a single interview with the 
parent of a ten-year-old. During the 
course of the interview, the father de- 
veloped insight into the fact that he 
had not been giving the child respon- 
sibility because he was feeling sorry 
for what he had suffered as a boy. 
When he left he said hesitatingly, “I 
kinda think tomorrow when she wakes 
up she’s going to find she has some 
things to do!” (18:187). A year la- 
ter the principal, knowing nothing of 
the incident, was talking to the psy- 
chologist and said, “ ... and the at- 


titude of the parents seems different. 
They seem to be giving her more re- 
sponsibility in various ways” (11b: 
121). 

There are, of course, an infinite 


number of immediate functions of the 
short contact case that have not been 
mentioned—health problems, inquir- 
ies concerning loans and scholarships, 
and many others. 


OTHER VALUES OF SHORT CONTACTS 


As already implied, perhaps the 
greatest values of the short contact 
are to be found in its by-products. 

Paving the way for further confer- 
ences—Of these by-products one of 
the most important in making the 
counseling program meaningful is that 
of encouraging pupils to make ap- 
pointments on their own initiative. 
This has several aspects. In the first 
place, it is important that the relation- 
ship established and the outcomes 
give the interviewee a positive atti- 
tude toward counseling with reference 
to the specific purpose of the inter- 


view. An even greater challenge to 
the counselor is that of developing the 
kind of rapport that may encourage 
students to feel free to bring prob- 
lems of a personal and social nature. 
A study of 208 college men and 119 
college women revealed that the stu- 
dents were aware of their educational 
and vocational problems and appar- 
ently ready to discuss them with coun- 
selors. On the other hand, although 
many were aware of their social and 
personal problems, they indicated 
they would not be likely to go to 
the counselor with them (llc). Al- 
though this reluctance may be the re- 
sult of lack of rapport, it was also pos- 
sible—and this was the opinion of 
those conducting the study—that it 
reflected a preconceived stereotype of 
the function of the counseling pro- 
gram. “They come for vocational or 
educational advice without even con- 
sidering that they may be able to re- 
ceive help with some of their other 
problems” (11c:273-4). 


Discovering personal problems— 


Closely related to this is the oppor- 
tunity offered by the short contact in- 
terview (or any interview for that 
matter) of detecting personal prob- 
lems of various sorts (14). In a study 
of Minnesota students’ statements of 
problems it was found that students’ 
problems as expressed in the first in- 
terview were seldom of a personal na- 
ture or involving a conflict situation. 
Yet a breakdown of the diagnosed 
problem area as revealed in the initial 
or in subsequent interviews showed 
that the real problem was a major 
personal-social one in the case of 
18.4% of the men and 26.1% of the 
women and a minor personal-social 
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one in the case of 31.8% of the men 
and 30.8% of the women (11d). 

Ralph Berdie tells how an interview, 
ostensibly dealing with vocational 
guidance, led to revelation of a prob- 
lem involving family relations as a 
result of a question he asked about the 
parents’ attitude toward the student’s 
vocational choice. Berdie was able to 
bring this problem to light through an 
indirect question because he knew, 
from a check list that had been filled 
out by all students, that the girl did 
not have her parents’ approval. He 
recommends a check list or inventory 
preceding the interview as helpful 
(11c). Clayton M. Gjerde also makes 
this recommendation (19). 

The need for help in personal prob- 
lems is not peculiar to college fresh- 
men. In a study of 603 high school 
seniors 43% answered “yes” to the 
question, “Do you have personal 
problems which you would like to talk 
over with someone?” (20:186). 

Developing insight—One of the 
basic values of any counseling, short 
contact or otherwise, is its contribution 
to the development of self-insight on 
the part of the client. An example in 
which a father was able to achieve in- 
sight in a single interview has already 
been cited above (18). Carl R. Rogers 
said that these “partial insights, spon- 
taneously arrived at, are surprisingly 
effective in bringing about alterations 
of behavior” (11b:121). He adds 
that it is not always possible to devel- 
op a working insight so easily, for 
“much depends on the complexity of 
the problem and the extent to which 
attitudes are repressed” (11b:121). 
It is important to keep in mind in 
evaluating the degree of insight that, 
as the Bixlers have pointed out, the 


process does not always end with the 
interview; a train of thought started 
in the interview may continue and 
bear fruit later (11e). 

Facing facts—The interview may 
often perform an important service by 
giving the client an opportunity to put 
the problem “which has heretofore 
seemed too difficult to be formulated 
or too petty to be so disturbing” 
(21:191) into words and really to see 
it for the first time. Out of this may 
come a re-exploring or awareness of 
alternatives. Marian Emery tells of 
a man who came to a family agency in 
desperation. His wife had left him 
with several children including one 
who was ill and he wanted a house- 
keeper. The agency could not give 
him a housekeeper but encouraged 
him to talk. During the course of 
talking he suddenly realized he could 
ask his mother-in-law to accept this 
position. “He was as surprised as we 
at the simplicity of the solution and 
yet our service to him was a very real 
one” (22:28-29). 

“Talking it out”—By talking the 
problem out a new interpretation may 
develop. W. J. Dickson, discussing 
counseling at Hawthorne, stated that 
“Tt is not unusual, for example, for 
an employee to start out making ex- 
treme accusations of unfairness against 
a particular individual and at the end 
of the interview to remark, ‘Well, I 
guess he’s got his problems too and 
it’s not so bad after all?” (11f:137). 

Relieving tension—Even if there 
is no solution, the single interview 
may serve a valuable purpose by of- 
fering emotional relief. To quote 
Dickson again, “It is not unusual for 
our counselors to have employees tell 
them that they enjoyed a good night’s 
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rest for the first time in weeks fol- 
lowing an interview” (11f:137). 


ConDITIONS FOR EFFECTIVE USE OF 
SHort CONTACTS 


Speaking of the use of short con- 
tact interviewing in social case work, 
Bertha Reynolds points out that it “is 
neither a truncated nor a telescoped 
experience but is of the same essential 
quality as the so-called intensive case- 
work” (1:106). Perhaps the greatest 
danger in the use of the short contact 
interview is that under the pressure 
of time we lose sight of the fact that 
the difference is not a qualitative one, 
that in the name of expediency we 
sacrifice the very thing for which we 
are working; i.e., to help the individ- 
ual to help himself grow in the direc- 
tions that will be most satisfying to 
himself and society; to “understand 
and gain a new orientation toward 
himself” (3:115). 

Keep the client’s participation and 
responsibility high—Perhaps the most 
important single principle to keep in 
mind is the importance of avoiding 
establishing or encouraging an atti- 
tude of dependency on the part of the 
client or, to put it positively, “to set 
the keynote of the client’s participa- 
tion and responsibility on as high a 
level as he is capable of at the time” 
(1:104). This is important in any 
contact but is especially so in the first 
one for it is then that is established a 
mental set and a self-attitude on the 
part of the interviewee with refer- 
ence to his role in the counseling 
situation. 

Avoid generalizing from a single 
incident—Because of the pressure of 
time, particularly in the rather short 
interview, the temptation is great to 


size up the situation quickly, “put it 
into a ready category and offer a stock 
remedy” (23:82). The basic safe- 
guard against this is to develop what 
Leah Feder has called “certain habits 
of mind in approaching clients” (24: 
310). These attitudes are rooted in a 
real and deep faith in the dignity of 
the individual and his capacity for 
self-direction. As the concept of the 
interview as an instrument for “free- 
ing” and “strengthening” “the intia- 
tive and resourcefulness of the clients 
themselves” (24:310) becomes the 
frame of reference for all our rela- 
tionships as counselor we shall be rela- 
tively safe from the sometimes disin- 
tegrating effects of the pressure of 
time. 

Let the interviewee work out his 
own salvation—Equally essential is a 
healthy self-concept on the part of the 
worker. “If the worker is unafraid 
and feels confidence in her own ability 
to control the situation without need- 
ing to control the client, the client is 
apt to get the feeling of freedom to 
be himself... .” (21:193). 

It is not only from the point of 
view of long-range goals and the basic 
philosophy of counseling that the 
temptation to utilize the short contact 
for pushing the counselor’s idea of the 
best solution is to be deplored. Even 
in terms of the immediate goal, it is 
quite likely to be at best ineffective 
and at worst dangerous. 

In an address on personality assess- 
ment before a British group of psy- 
chologists, P. E. Vernon pointed out 
that the interview was unreliable in 
assessing personality; it had a typical 
coefficient of 0.5, and other techniques 
were about equally unreliable and 
some more so (25). It would take, 
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one feels, an audacious person who 
would presume to know the answers 
on the basis of one contact and related 
data. This is not to say, of course, that 
short contact interviews can never 
serve as a basis for practical decisions. 
During the war, for example, a high 
speed screening procedure for screen- 
ing three men a minute for war ser- 
vice was developed with the following 
results: “78% of men later discharged 
as unfit were identified; 11% of all 
men retained as successful were false- 
ly suspected of unfitness and 22% of 
all men later discharged as unfit were 
missed” (26:266). But here the con- 
cern is with general efficiency and not 
individual adjustment. From the 
point of view of the army or of a busi- 
ness concern, the most important 
things may be that 78% were identi- 
fied and not that 11% were falsely 
accused. From the point of view of 
the school counselor, the fate of each 
and every individual is crucial. 

But even if the counselor’s concept 
of what the solution should be is cor- 
rect, behavior unfortunately cannot 
be changed by externally imposed 
pressure. The client would be able 
to accept the advice only if he were 
ready for it, in which case he would 
also be ready to gain insight himself. 
In discussing the interpretation of test 
data in vocational counseling, the Bix- 
lers suggested that the counselor 
“sive the client simple statistical pre- 
diction based on the test data,” with- 
out personalizing it and “allow the 
client to evaluate the prediction as it 
applies to himself” (11e:192). In ex- 
plaining this recommendation they 
say that if the test data conflict with 
the desires or the self-concept of the 
client he may and often does distort 


them to serve his own purposes. They 
express the opinion, based on their ex- 
perience, that when the counselor 
seeks to impose his opinion this distor- 
tion is more likely to occur; whereas 
if he does not the client will feel 
freer to talk and there is greater 
likelihood that he will “come to a 
logical acceptance of their signifi- 
cance” (11e:189). They add that “it 
is only as the client can understand 
and accept himself that he can make 
actual use of tests or other data” 
(11e:191). 

Direct attempts to give advice or 
impose interpretations are likely to 
have another long-range adverse ef- 
fect, namely, to block further contacts 
with the counselor. The Bixlers 
pointed out that the interviewee is 
more likely to return if the “counse- 
lor has not made eventual failure an 
issue between them” (11e:191); this 
could be extended to many types of 
advice. If, on the other hand, the cli- 
ent gets the feeling that the counse- 
lor is trying to impose his own solu- 
tion he is not only unlikely to return 
himself but he may discourage others 
from coming to the counselor. One of 
the typical criticisms (27) made by 
221 freshman men and women at 
Kent State University, 40% of whom 
expressed dissatisfactions with the in- 
terviews, was that the counselor told 
the student what to do. 

Establish and maintain rapport— 
An essential of all good interviewing, 
which is particularly crucial in the 
case of the short contact, is the estab- 
lishing and maintaining of rapport. 
The basic factors contributing to rap- 
port are the same for any interview. 
The pressures peculiar to the short 
contact, however, are particularly 
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likely to contribute to habits and ac- 
tions that will interfere with good 
rapport. In the study at Kent State 
University, one third of the students 
answered “yes” when asked “Did 
you notice any occurrences which made 
you feel awkward, hurried, or unnec- 
cessary?” (27:333). Most of the 
comments made by the students re- 
ferred to habits and attitudes of the 
counselor. Such behavior as the fol- 
lowing may have been typical of the 
interviewer, but they are also likely 
to be produced by the feeling that 
time is flying, that much must be done, 
or that others are waiting: “He talked 
directly at me all the time.” “Kept 
looking at his watch.” “. . . hurried 
conversation so as to get rid of me.” 
“Tapping pencil.” “Acted as if he 
were rushed for time.” “He made me 
feel my questions were silly.” “I was 
unable to state my point of view; it 
was all one-sided.” “He acted as if he 
knew everything and I knew noth- 
ing.” The writer concluded “that 
everyone wants the interviewer to 
concentrate his interest on his own 
specific problem and nothing else” 
(27:334). If the counselor feels that 
time is a crucial factor it might be bet- 
ter when possible to set time limita- 
tions at the beginning (11g). Thén 
at least the interviewee will know 
where he stands and not have to read 
the counselor’s mind; consequently, 
both can be more relaxed. 

Listen and learn—A number of 
the comments made by students in 
the study described above imply that 
the counselor did too much of the 
talking. Although there has been 
much discussion of the relationship be- 
tween client talk and counseling ef- 
fectiveness there does not seem to be 











any conclusive evidence, at least of a 
statistical sort. For example, one 
study in which the evidences of ef- 
fective outcomes were “growth in 
counselee insight” and “working re- 
lationship,” yielded no conclusive and 
clear results in the opinion of those 
conducting the study. They con- 
cluded that “it is not possible to use 
the amount of client talk as a criterion 
of counseling effectiveness” (28:644). 
Despite lack of statistical evidence, 
it seems obvious that the counselor 
should be alert as to whether the 
quantity or the quality of his talk is 
fostering or impeding the students’ 
feeling of freedom to express his ideas. 

Use short contact interview when 
st is appropriate—lf the short contact 
is to be effective, we should not at- 
tempt to do too much or to deal with 
matters that are not appropriate to this 
technique. For example, when infor- 
mation is to be presented it is essen- 
tial that not more be presented than 
can be assimilated in a short time 
(14). Speaking of the need for con- 
fining information to relatively few 
ideas, John Darley reminded us that 
“it is unlikely that in the usual inter- 
view a major miracle can be wrought 
in the life style of another person” 
(11g:270). Earl Carnes suggested 
criteria for determining when to pre- 
sent information, particularly perti- 
nent for the counselor to keep in mind 
in a short contact case. The factors he 
emphasized are the client’s readiness, 
the degree of self-insight he has 
achieved, and his ability to under- 
stand the information (19). 

If the counselor is sensitive to what 
can and cannot be handled within the 
framework of the short contact, he 
will not, for example, encourage the 
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client to say more than either of them 
can handle at the time. If the client 
discusses intimate matters before he is 
ready to, he may later feel a sense of 
shame that will keep him from return- 
ing to the counselor (11g). 


SHort ConTact as Part oF A TOTAL 
SITUATION 


The short contact can be effective 
in the school and college situation be- 
cause it is part of a larger group and 
individual relationship. 


QUALIFIED CounsELORS NEEDED FOR 
SHortT Contracts 


It is unfortunate that the short con- 
tact case is too often used not because 
the problem lends itself to this tech- 
nique but because the overburdened 
counselor has no alternative. The ideal 
solution, of course, is to enlist teachers 
to deal with the short contact cases 
as much as possible, leaving the guid- 
ance specialist free for cases requiring 
more specialized and intensive atten- 
tion. However, not every teacher with 
a convenient period free is necessarily 
a counselor. Teacher-counselors are 
persons “having charge of small guid- 
ance units and carrying counseling and 
group work responsibilities for which 
they are qualified” (29:42). I would 
personally feel that they need not 
necessarily be completely prepared for 
counseling (and who is! ); in-service 
training could accompany practice. 
What is essential is a certain “habit of 
mind” and faith in the students’ basic 
dignity and capacity for self-direction. 
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Venture in Group Therapy on Senior High School Level 


JANE ROBINSON 


Guidance through groups has many 
possible values. It may decrease fears 
by bringing them out in the open in a 
friendly, secure atmosphere. It may 
relieve anxiety by showing that others 
have similar problems. Through the 
sharing of experiences, it may give an 
individual ideas as to how certain diffi- 
cult home and school situations may 
be handled with less emotional wear 
and tear to all concerned. It may re- 
veal to the individual unrecognized 
resources within himself for satisfying 
group experiences. Through guidance 
in thinking, the members of the group 
may learn to apply the problem solv- 
ing method to their life problems. 
Least important, but most appealing 
to administrators burdened with 
budget problems, it enables the guid- 
ance specialist to help a larger num- 
ber of students with their personal 
problems. 

The Long Beach, California, 
schools are experiencing a phenome- 
nal growth which places increased de- 
mands upon the counseling and psy- 
chological services. In order to main- 
tain the quality and quantity of the 
work, the staff members had to in- 
crease the number of hours in a day, 
or find some other method to meet the 
growing pressure. Recognizing the 
importance of treating personality 
problems in their earliest stages, the 
Supervisor of Counseling and Psycho- 
logical Services encouraged the psy- 
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chological workers to concentrate on 
the elementary school level. 

The secondary school people, con- 
vinced that early treatment would 
eventually pay off on the secondary 
level, agreed to this plan, provided 
they could have a worker two hours a 
week for consultant purposes. This 
consultant service became largely a 
matter of dealing with discipline 
problems. Two hours a week was not 
enough to give this kind of assistance 
and still perform therapeutic func- 
tions. Faced with this problem, two 
of the workers decided to try group 
therapy sessions on the secondary 
level. The writer would like to dis- 
cuss one such group. It was a purely 
experimental venture; there was little 
past experience in this type of therapy. 

It was decided to begin with a small 
group of girls at a continuation high 
school. The population of this girls’ 
school is unique; many of them, un- 
able to adjust to the demands of our 
regular high schools, have been placed 
in a less restrictive atmosphere where 
the classes are smaller. Many of them 
have part-time jobs and go to school 
only four hours a day. They are, on 
the whole, more socially mature than 
the average high school student, but 
have difficulty in controlling their 
emotions. 

The worker asked the principal to 
talk with his faculty about the therapy 
class and ask for suggestions as to how 
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we might fit it into the school sched- 
ule. We wanted students of average 
or superior intelligence who they 
thought would profit from therapy. 
It was pointed out that we did not 
want problems which were strictly dis- 
ciplinary and that we desired to work 
with the withdrawn, unhappy student 
as well as the aggressive, outgoing 
type. The faculty was asked to submit 
a list of students whom they would 
like to have this help. 

After securing the list the worker 
and the principal went over the cumu- 
lative records of these girls and to- 
gether selected a beginning group. 
The ultimate choices were made on 
the following bases: 


1. Length of duration of emotion- 
al difficulty 

2. Age and maturity 

3. Intelligence 


Although we made no effort to equal- 
ize the number of withdrawn and ag- 
gressive individuals, as is usually 
desirable in discussion group therapy, 
we ended up with an approximately 
equal number of both. We chose 18 
girls out of the 27 presented by the 
faculty. 

The worker then interviewed each 
girl and explained that a class in 
“psychology” was going to be offered 
and she had been chosen by her 
teachers as a person who would find 
interest and profit in such a class. For 
the most part, the girls felt flattered 
to have been “chosen”; there ap- 
peared to be no feeling of stigma at- 
tached to the choice. They were told 
that enrolment was strictly on a vol- 
untary basis and that they could feel 
free to decline our invitation, or to 
withdraw at any time. 


All the girls interviewed were en- 
thusiastic and agreed to attend the 
class. A time was scheduled and each 
girl was excused from her regular 
class to attend the psychology class 
one hour a week. 

The first meeting was much more 
of a revelation to the worker than to 
the students. We talked first about 
the kinds of things we would like to 
discuss in such a class. They were in- 
terested primarily in “what makes 
people tick,” “what makes people 
crazy,” and “sex.” 

These interests gave the worker an 
opening for a suggestion that each 
girl try to write about what kind of a 
person she thought she was. It was 
explained that we sometimes see our- 
selves in an entirely different light 
from the way others see us. Also, that 
what we think we are and what we 
really are differ. It might be well to 
point out here that these were stu- 
dents who ordinarily rebelled against 
anything faintly resembling “aca- 
demic procedures.” However, they 
responded well to the worker’s sug- 
gestion. 

The results of this procedure were 
so amazing that it might be well to 
quote parts of these papers. This will 
give the reader a better idea of the 
make-up of the group. 


One girl wrote: 


“T have a feeling of insecurity to begin with. 
My mother and father have never really been 
close to one another and have fought with 
each other ever since I can remember. I’ve 
never really had a home life. My dad used to 
drink very heavily and this affected all of us 
kids in the family. I have a quick temper and 
I guess I get highly emotional at some times. I 
feel that all I want is to get married and have 
a home and family. Everyone tells me I’m too 
young to even think about this, but I really 
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don’t think I am. I’ve lived by myself before 
and feel that this helps in growing up.” 


Another: 


“I like to be with just a few people at a 
time because I am shy around a large group. 
If I feel at ease, I am very forward. I am 
temperamental and if I really want something 
and I don’t get it I try for something greater. 
Some people tell me I am conceited, but in- 
wardly I really don’t think too much of my- 
self. I believe in going after something if I 
really want it. I used to drink but I realized 
that if I’m doing something I like when I’m 
drunk I should enjoy it more if I know what 
I’m doing. Inwardly I think people are not 
grown up mentally when they turn to dope and 
drink. I am very moody. I am shy around 
people who don’t think the same as me. I am 
going with a guy now who thinks exactly the 
same as I and I’ve never gotten along so well 
with anybody in my life. I feel free to say 
anything to him.” 

It is easy to see that these papers 
provided a wealth of material for dis- 
cussion. In the following meetings the 
worker led the sessions in a non- 
directive manner toward such things 
as “inferiority complexes,” parental 
responsibilities, and lack of emotional 
control. The girls talked easily about 
their experiences with juvenile au- 
thorities and with difficult parents. 

After the sixth session, the discus- 
sion centered mostly on sex and mar- 
riage. The girls’ feelings seemed to be 
somewhat cynical yet nonchalant. 
At one point, when the whole group 
had worked up considerable emo- 
tional steam about the worthlessness 
of men, the worker reminded them 
that we acquire many attitudes from 
our observation of our parents’ mari- 
tal experiences. They were all willing 
to discuss openly the conflicts they 
had observed. Then one girl said, 
“But I guess they got their attitudes 
from their parents, too.” This led to 


a discussion of how much responsibil- 
ity we have to assume for our own 
acts in spite of parental influence. As 
one girl put it, “The cycle has to end 
some place or we go from bad to worse 
with each generation.” 


It was amazing how philosophical 
these young people could be when 
faced with such questions as, “Is there 
such a thing as freedom of the will or 
are we predestined by our past expe- 
riences?” Though they seemed men- 
tally prepared to accept responsibility 
for their behavior, they were not 
ready emotionally. 


In the final meeting the worker 
asked the group to evaluate the class 
and to make suggestions for future 
planning. Samples of their thoughts 
are presented here: 


“I have found this class very interesting and 
a big help in understanding myself and others. 
I think every high school should have a class 
like this where we can express our opinions on 
the problems of the teen-ager. I also believe 
that the answer to the juvenile delinquency 
problems (dope, etc.) will have to come from 
the teen-agers themselves and a class like this 
gives us a chance to express our opinions on 
what should be done about them.” 

“The class has helped me and I think it is 
very interesting. When we have talked about 
actual cases of kids who have been in trouble 
and who have parents who don’t care what 
they do, it makes me appreciate my home and 
parents more. Also, I’ve found through this 
class that others have the same problems as I 
do. It has helped me understand my prob- 
lems more.” 

“For myself, I’m very interested in this 
class and I think it should be more often than 
just once a week because having it more than 
just once will hold a greater interest among 
the students. Also, having more class discus- 
sions on such things as family problems, our 
surroundings, movies having to do with ju- 
veniles and narcotics will be helpful.” 


From her observations the worker 
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felt that the group responded well 
and that the procedure was worth- 
while in many ways. The girls were 
able to express opinions freely in the 
presence of an adult without being 
censored or judged. They certainly 
gained a feeling of belongingness, 


profited from knowing that other peo- 
ple feel much the same as they do. In 
the final analysis they seem to have 
become better able to evaluate their 
own personalities in a more objective 
way. This is, after all, the goal of 
therapy. 





Opportunities for Study Abroad 


MARSHALL SCHOLARSHIPS 


The British Government has announced the foundation at British universities of 12 
scholarships to be competed for annually by United States graduate students. The awards 
will express the United Kingdom’s gratitude for the generous and far-sighted Program for 
European Recovery. They will be known as Marshall Scholarships. 


The awards will be made to women as well as men. Candidates must be under the 
age of 28, with a first degree. Choice will be made on the basis of both intellect and 


character. 


It is intended that the first scholars should begin their studies at the British universities 
in the fall of 1954. Applications for 1954 must be in the hands of the appropriate regional 


committee by November 1, 1953. 


Information about scholarships and procedures for application may be obtained from 
the British Consul-General for the region for which application is to be made, at the address 


given below. 


Eastern Region—British Consulate-General, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Southern Region—British Consulate-General, National Bank of Commerce Building, 
210 Baronne Street, New Orleans 12, La. 


Middle West Region—British Consulate-General, 720 North Michigan Avenue, 


Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Pacific Region—British Consulate-General, 310 Sansome Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. 


FULBRIGHT AWARDS 


Information about Fulbright awards for university lecturing and advanced research 
in Europe, the Near East, Japan, and Pakistan may be obtained from the Conference Board 
of Associated Research Councils, Committee on International Exchange of Persons, 2101 
Constitution Ave., N. W., Washington 25, D. C. 
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Interviews We Remember 


Which interviews in your counsel- 
ing experience with students or par- 
ents stand out in your mind? Why? 
Because they were apparently unusu- 
ally successful? Or because you made 
some mistake you recognized after the 
interview was over? Or for some other 
reason? 

Practice plus appraisal of our inter- 
views is the best way to improve them. 
During the interview we give all our 
attention to the interviewee—to what 
he is thinking and feeling. Before the 
interview, however, we may review 
certain principles and keep in mind 
background helpful in understanding 
the case. And after the interview we 
may think it over to see how we could 
do better another time. 

The following interviews, with the 
situations briefly described, the con- 
versation recalled and commented on, 
are presented for further analysis by 
the reader. At what points do you 
consider the counselor’s responses ap- 
propriate? At what points would you 
have conducted the interview differ- 
ently? 

INTERVIEW I 
E. M. CLotwortuy 


Bill, an overgrown, awkward teen-ager, had 
transferred from a country school to our tenth 
grade in a larger city. He came to us with 
incomplete credits; tests showed he was a re- 
tarded reader with an IQ of 110. We enroled 
him in a special English class, in which he 
would have an opportunity to improve his 
reading skills as well as progress to his grade 
level in English. His teacher-counselor had 
initiated a series of interviews to help him in 
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his orientation and had helped him to secure 
an afternoon job in a grocery store. As Assist- 
ant Principal, I was encouraging him to con- 
tinue casually the friendly contact with me, 
beyond my first initial registration interview 
with him. The following brief conversation 
stands out in my mind. 

During the five-minute interval between 
classes Bill stands in my office doorway, look- 
ing like a thunder cloud, saying nothing. 
Assistant Principal: Hello, Bill, come on in and 

sit down. 

(He does so glumly, flopping in chair by win- 
dow, with feet sprawled in front of him, 
eyes downcast, mouth grim.) 

A.P.: Glad to see you, of course. Have you 
anything special on your mind? 

Bill: Well—you said I could drop by any time 
I felt like it, and I sure do feel like it to- 
day—instead of going to that Miss Black’s 
class! Anyway, my head aches too much. 

A.P.: So you don’t feel like going to your 
English class today? 

Bill: Aw, it’s not the class. I think I’m begin- 
ning to catch on as you said I would. It’s 
the teacher.. She don’t like me. 

A.P.: You think she doesn’t care for you. What 
makes you say that? How does she act to- 
ward you? 

Bill: At first she was real nice to me, but 
lately she’s been fussing all the time. I just 
met her in the hall, and she looked right 
through me. And yesterday she picked on 
me—made me read again—said I could do. 
better. 

A.P.: Can you? 

Bill: Can I what? 

A.P.: Can you do better? 

Bill: Uh, I dunno. Maybe so. But every time 
I try she seems to want me to do better. 
A.P.: She seems to want you to do better, but 

you don’t really think she does— 

Bill: Hey, wait a minute, maybe she does. I 
hadn’t thought of it that way before. 

A.P.: Why is she being so hard on you right 
now, if she really wants you to do better? 

Bill: She might be sort of trying to pound it 
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in, eh? The way I used to pick at my 
brother on the farm. 

A.P.: Yes. Then maybe the reason why she’s 
being hard on you is that she és interested in 
you, really likes you? 

Bill: Aw, don’t give me that stuff. She’s mean 
to me because she likes me? Ha! 

A.P.: Well, strangely enough, it sometimes 
works that way. Now, I’m going to tell you 
something that will surprise you. Miss Black 
came in to see me yesterday, just to say 
something nice about you. She said she 
thought you were a fine boy; she was so 
glad to have you in her class. And that she 
knew your afternoon job didn’t give you 
much time for preparation, and that she was 
trying to get you to accomplish as much as 
possible during class time. 

Bill (after a pause—he seemed stunned, strug- 
gling to believe): Gosh!—Did she really? 
But why did she pass me in the hall today? 

A.P.: Think a bit. Did you actually meet her, 
look at her, speak to her? 

Bill: No, I guess not. Say, maybe she didn’t 
even see me! 

A.P.: And she is usually a pretty good sort, 
isn’t she? 

Bill: Yes. It’s just this past week when she’s 
had that cold. Do you suppose she’s been 
fussy because she’s been sick? I know I’m 
mean when I feel sick. Gotta headache to- 
day, too. 

A.P.: You feel too bad to go on to class, I 
suppose. 

Bill: Naw, [’ll make out. To tell the truth, I 
believe I was pretty rough, myself, in class 
yesterday. Maybe I ought to apologize. 

A.P.: Maybe you should. Pick the right time 
though. Why don’t you go on in, and really 
take part in the class work? That should 
please her. Then later you could see her 
after school and tell her about it. 

Bill: Say, I believe you’re right. Thanks a 
million. Could you write me a late note 
now? 

A.P.: Yes, I will. And please do two things. 

Bill: Hey, might know there’d be a catch to it. 

A.P.: Wait till you hear them: First, go to the 
school nurse for another eye check. We want 
to find out about those headaches. Second, 
come back in another week and let me know 
how you and that English class are getting 
along. 

Bill: You bet I will. Thanks a lot. ’Bye. 


A.P.: ’Bye, Bill. 

Bill continued to grow in reading skills and 
in his personal contacts with people. At the 
end of the year, when he came in to show me 
his excellent grade in English, he reported 
that Miss Black was the best teacher he had 
ever had. 

* * * * * 


This interview is remarkable for its 
achievements, made in a brief length 
of interviewing time: reducing ten- 
sion, accepting and clarifying feelings, 
recognizing and reinforcing positive 
relationships, beginning to develop in- 
sight, and making a plan for action. It 
illustrates that skill on the part of the 
interviewer, rather than time at his 
disposal, is the crucial element in what 
happens in the process. 


INTERVIEW II 
ALBAN DaIGcLE 


Dan, a boy of 16 of average intelligence, 
had been the subject of many and long dis- 
cussions between most of his teachers, on the 
one hand, and the principal of the school, on 
the other. He did only those assignments that 
he felt like doing and kept on repeating that 
he did not need to come to school to learn how 
to make a living. Unfortunately—or should I 
say fortunately?—his father insisted that he 
graduate from this school with any kind of 
certificate. 

The first time that I came in contact with 
Dan was at the end of the first week of school 
in September when he came to tell me that he 
was going into the industrial department. The 
reason for this change—he told us later—was 
that there was less work to do there and no 
“Home Work” at all. 

He spent two thirds of the year in that de- 
partment and again he wanted to leave school 
because it was evident that he would not make 
the grade on account of his vocational subjects. 
Before Dan had taken a final decision, I hap- 
pened to meet his father and talk about his 
boy. He was very much interested in seeing 
him through the school, but felt that he could 
not do anything further to convince him. He 
told me that he would be very glad if I could 
do something for him. 
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Since the boy was not my immediate re- 
sponsibility I thought that I could do nothing 
more than this: I suggested to the principal (I 
was also assistant principal of the school) to 
give Dan another try in the commercial de- 
partment under this condition: that he keep up 
his passing marks in the academic subjects and 
take the vocational subjects without outside 
assignments in them. This he accepted and 
Dan came to me with the prinicpal’s prop- 
osition. He chose the secretarial course and I 
did not object because from what I knew of 
him it was there that I thought he had the 
better chances of success. 

He kept up fairly well with his academic 
subjects, but took shorthand and typing with 
much aversion and dislike. More trouble for 
the teachers of these subjects but I had asked 
them to be very patient with him and try to 
ease off all situations with him without coming 
to the principal or to myself. During all this 
time I tried to establish relationship with Dan 
in and out of school. 

One morning, about the middle of May, 
Dan knocked at the door of my office. 

Dan: Good morning, Mr. Daigle! 

Teacher: Hello, Dan, come in and sit down. 
Why the big smile on your face? 

D. I got a job. 

T. You have! Good for you. I surely hope 
that you will feel as happy on the job as you 
do now. 

D. I do too. 

T. You have talked this over with your father? 

D. Oh yes! 

T. And he thinks that you have made a wise 
decision? 

D. Well, he told me that it was up to me, that 
I was old enough to make my own plans for 
the future. 

T. So this is the big step. What is the job that 
makes you feel so happy? Do you mind 
telling me? 

D. Oh no. I’m going to work for the Express 
Company. 

T. Good for you! When do you start? 

D. It won’t be before the end of June, but I 
think I’ll leave school now. 

T. I’m sorry to hear that; we were getting 
along fine and your work in school was pick- 
ing up very well lately. 

D. Well yes, but I don’t like it. 

T. What type of work will you be doing with 
the Company? 


D. Oh, I’m starting on the truck but I won’t 
be there long. The office clerk is leaving 
early next fall and he told me that he would 
put in a gaod word for me. 

T. I think I could put in a good word, too. I 
know Mr. M very well. 

D. Oh you do, hey! Do you think you could 
help me? 

T. I think so. 

D. You will speak to Mr. M for me? 

T. Surely I will, but there is no hurry. Before 
the office clerk leaves next fall, let me know 
and I will go and talk with Mr. M » 
that is, if you think it wise for me to help 
you get the job. 

D. What do you mean? 

T. Well, you see I think that the clerk does all 
the typing work in the office and you say 
that you don’t like typing. I would not 
want to help you get a job that you would 
dislike a week after you had it. 

D. Oh, I'll like it. I don’t think there will be 
much typing to do. 

T. I wouldn’t take a chance on that. I don’t 
think that Mr. M would do the typing 
in the office, and there will be only the two 
of you there. 

D. Oh, there won’t be much typing. 

T. But there will be some and if you leave 
now, you will be a good three months with- 
out practice. Your fingers might be pretty 
stiff for the first report that you will have 
to do for Mr. M . 

D. That is true. 

T. You know, that’s a good job. The clerk 
gets a commission on all the collections. 
You’re lucky to get in there. I wouldn’t 
want you to lose that job just because you 
have been a couple of months without prac- 
tice. What do you say we get together on 
this and try to get as much practice as you 
can on typing from now to the end of the 
year? Ill give you all my office work that 
resembles the kind you'll have to do in the 
office. 

D. How about my other subjects? 

T. You don’t have to worry too much about 
the others; you are doing fairly well in them 
anyway. You’re more interested now in get- 
ting your typing. 

D. Well, I'll think it over and let you know 
tomorrow. 

T. That’s O.K. with me, Dan. I'll see you 
tomorrow. Drop in at 8:40. 
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Conclusion: The boy did so well in typing 
that he decided by himself to refuse the posi- 
tion, and came back the following year to com- 
plete very successfully the secretarial course. 
On the final provincial bilingual typing test, he 
came out first of his class with 17 w.p.m. above 
the second best. 

* * * *k * 

This is a very important kind of 
counseling — helping an _ individual 
discover and develop his potentialities, 
using resources in the school, and pro- 
viding a strong vocational motivation. 
The interview has many subtle aspects 
—such as not hurrying the boy and al- 
lowing him to think out his situation 
while at the same time providing him 
with the security of knowing the coun- 
selor thinks he (the boy) can and will 
intelligently consider the facts put at 
his disposal by the counselor. This 


element may be responsible for the 
boy’s spontaneous cooperation. 


INTERVIEW III 
BurtraM B. BuTLer 


Betty was a junior in high school who was 
sixteen years of age. She was sent to me for 
the administration of the Wechsler-Bellevue 
and for counseling. During Betty’s previous 
high school history, she had received no grade 
above a D. The grade of F appeared a num- 
ber of times on her record. 

Without knocking, Betty entered the office. 
I had been expecting her for she was sched- 
uled for a visit during her homeroom period 
which had just started a couple of minutes be- 
fore. Her first words were indicative of the 
problem which confronted me. Standing be- 
fore my desk she said, “You don’t have to tell 
me why you wanted to see me. It is my grades. 
I’m not as smart as the others. My teachers 
tell me so; they know.” I admitted that she 
had been referred to me because of marks but 
that I wasn’t really too concerned about her 
marks. Smartness many times does not show 
up in grades. It was useless for me to enter 
into the subject of grades or to start adminis- 
tering the Wechsler, so instead I directed the 
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conversation toward a very attractive pin which 
she was wearing on her blouse. Several very 
interesting things developed during the ensu- 
ing conversation. I learned that she had made 
the pin several years before her family moved 
from California to their present location. This 
led to a discussion of hobbies, to some of her 
experiences in California, and to the impres- 
sion which she had of her new surroundings. 
One of the surprising things which I learned 
was that this girl, a girl who had been receiv- 
ing consistent grades of D and F, had as a 
hobby the reading and collecting of biographi- 
cal books on famous people. She also read and 
collected books on history. 

It was Betty who broke the ice, so to speal, 
about the Wechsler test. Several times she had 
looked rather inquisitively at the Wechsler ma- 
terial which was sitting at the righthand side 
of my desk. She asked if the boxes contained 
or were a part of the test she was going to 
take. I told her that they were but didn’t press 
the subject beyond that. Instead, I attempted 
to change the conversation to a discussion of 
the interests and hobbies which she had. It 
was not long, however, before Betty had re- 
verted back to the test. It was becoming quite 
apparent that her interest was steadily mount- 
ing and that she was talking herself into the 
idea of taking the test. After discussing the 
Wechsler, I asked if she would like to attempt 
taking the test, but I did not ask this question 
in such a way that she could not say “No.” 
The examination progressed with complete co- 
operation. The result of the test showed that 
her Full Scale 1Q was 155. 

I had several more conferences with this girl. 
Each time the problem became more apparent. 
The girl had never been challenged by school 
work. In many instances the recitations which 
the girl was being compelled to sit through 
each day seemed, and justly so, to be quite 
childish. Much of the class material was repe- 
titious; she already knew it. Though she did 
not have any idea of her own mental ability, 
she seemed to sense that she knew more than 
the teachers, which she probably did. Dur- 
ing her two previous years in this high school, 
not a single person had detected this girl’s su- 
perior ability. By reputation, the teachers had 
classified her as being dumb and had, as a mat- 
ter of fact, accepted her as being below average 
in mental ability. 

An orientation program was set up for Bet- 
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ty. Certain teachers were given information 
about her and she was placed in the classes of 
teachers who were willing to accept her. She 
was also given positions of responsibility in 
clubs and in organizing social affairs. For the 
first time Betty was being given responsibility 
and challenging experiences. 

Some stories do not have a happy ending. 
This one does. Betty graduated from high 
school this last June. Her grades were not as 
high as might be expected of a person with 
her ability but at least the grades were not on 
the previous D and F levels. She was adjusting 
socially more rapidly than had been expected. 
The last time I heard about the girl, I was 
told that she had had interviews with several 
members of the faculty, including the guidance 
officer, to discuss the possibility of going to 
college. 

x k * Ok Ok 


A very satisfactory type of coun- 
seling. More like this would occur if 
counselors make teachers feel free to 
refer their students who show lack of 
interest in classroom activities. This 
counselor educated many teachers on 
the matter of being alert to identify 
the gifted child whose behavior may 
make him seem underdeveloped men- 
tally. The latter picture frequent- 
ly disguises feelings of guilt on the 
part of the more gifted student about 
not being able to be interested in rou- 
tine work and not understanding 
himself. He may come to think of 
himself as having “something wrong 
with me.” 


INTERVIEW IV 


Bess E. JoHNson 


Mary Jane is an attractive-looking eighth 
grade pupil in junior high school. She has 
higher than average mental ability. 

Mary Jane (Storming into the dean’s office 
after school): Miss Johnson, may I talk to 
you a minute? 

Dean: Of course, Mary Jane. Come over and 
have a seat. 


M.J. I can’t stay but a few minutes. The bus 
will be here in a little while and I’ve got 
to make it. If I don’t, I’ll have to walk 
home. Miss Johnson, I want to get one of 
my English classes changed. I’ve just got to 
get it changed and right away, too! 

D. Your English class? 

M.J. Yes, I can’t stand it another day—l’ve 
just got to get away from that Miss Green 
—she makes me sick! 


D. Suppose you sit down and tell me about it. 
I'll ask Mr. Smith’s secretary to look out for 
the bus. She can see out her window and 
she’ll tell us when it turns the corner, and 
then you'll have plenty of time to make it. 

M.]. (seating herself) Well, it’s like this. Miss 
Green picks on me—picks on me something 
awful! You can ask anybody in the class. 

D. Why don’t you tell me, Mary Jane? 

M.J. Well, the other people in there can all 
get by with murder—but me, oh no! If I 
so much as look like I’m going to talk to 
someone, or chew gum, or drop a pencil, 
she gets absolutely furious. She hops all over 
me! I tell you, I’ve taken all I can off that 
woman! (Here Mary Jane gets up and 
walks around.) 

D. Mary Jane, will you close the blinds a 
little—the sun comes in that window in the 
afternoon and my office gets very hot. (Mary 
Jane closes the blind and then comes and 
sits down again.) 

D. You have felt for some time that Miss 
Green singles you out? 

M.J. Yes, I have. But I haven’t said much 
about it except to Anna and Dorothy— 
they’re my best girl friends—but today was 
the last straw—absolutely the last straw! I 
didn’t disturb the class because I didn’t make 
a sound. I just turned around the least bit 
in my seat to ask Dorothy if she was going 
to Betty’s party next Friday night. Miss 
Green happened to glance in my direction 
right then, and she just stopped right in the 
middle of what she was saying, and sailed 
into me with both feet. Right in front of 
the whole class! I was so embarrassed I just 
wanted to die! 

D. What was Miss Green talking about when 
she glanced at you? 

M.J. Well. . . I don’t know just exactly what 
she was saying right at that particular mo- 
ment—but she ‘had been talking about a trip 
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she made to the Shakespearean Library in 
Washington. 

D. What about your work in the English class, 
Mary Jane? 

M.J. Well, I’ve always been pretty good in 
English, I guess. English and science have 
always been my best subjects. I’ve always 
liked English, up to now—because I like to 
imagine things and to make up stories. I’ve 
always made an A on English; I made an A 
last semester—I eill say this for Miss Green, 
she has never taken her spite out on me in 
my grades. She gives me what I deserve, as 
far as marks go. But she gives me what I 
don’t deserve when she picks on me for 
every little thing I do. I just can’t stand it 
any longer! 

D. Could you tell me a little more about to- 
day? 

M.J. Well, I guess I just sassed her. I was 
so mad when she jumped on me that I an- 
swered her right back—and I guess I said 
plenty. The whole class got so quiet that 
you could have heard a pin drop. 

D. What did Miss Green say? 

M.J. Well, nothing, not a word. I guess she 
had said it all beforehand. She just looked 
at me —and waited a minute — and then 
started talking about Shakespeare again. I 
thought sure she’d blow up, and tell me to 
come back after school—not that I’d go, 
because I wouldn’t miss my bus for anybody 
today—my cousin is at my house and I want 
to get home as soon as I can. I’m glad she 
didn’t try to make me come! 

D. Has Miss Green ever asked you to come 
back after school? 

M.]J. Well, no. But then I guess I never sassed 
her as plain as I did today. (Then, with a 
rather puzzled frown on her face): You 
know it is a wonder she didn’t try to make 
me come back, sure enough. 

D. You’re surprised that she didn’t tell you to 
come in? 

M.J. Yes, I sure am. The more I think about 
it, the more I wonder she didn’t. She keeps 
people in fairly often. 

D. You don’t know, but you wonder why she 
didn’t. It would be interesting to know, 
sure enough. Maybe you could carry on a 
little experiment this afternoon, if you have 
a few minutes to spare. You said that you 
liked to imagine things—well, it might be 
interesting if you could imagine for a spell 


that you are Miss Green. I suppose this 

would really challenge your imagination. 

But if you could manage it, you might be 

able to get some notion as to how she felt— 

why she didm’t ask you to come back. Why 
don’t you try it? Try to put yourself in 
her shoes and see if you can get any ideas. 

I’d be interested, if you come up with any- 

thing. 

(Here the secretary came to the door and an- 
nounced that the bus was turning the cor- 
ner, and Mary Jane got up.) 

M.]J. Well, I don’t know. I just can’t see my- 
self even imagining that I’m that woman! 

D. It will be all right if you don’t. I just 
thought the idea might appeal to you. 

M.J. Uh, well, maybe I ell try it. (Gets up.) 
Yes, I will try it—and I’ll come by tomor- 
row to tell you if anything good comes of it. 

D. That will be fine—I’ll be expecting you. 

M.J. Goodbye, Miss Johnson. 

D. Goodbye, Mary Jane. See you tomorrow. 

The next day Mary Jane came by with the 
following written on a piece of notebook 
paper: 

I am Mary Green. I teach at Cleveland 
Junior High School. I wonder if I do pick 
on Mary Jane a little bit—or do I treat her 
as fairly as I can? Why did I not tell her 
to come back after school when she sassed 
me? Was it because (1) I know that she 
rides the bus and wouldn’t come anyway, or 
(2) because I didn’t want to punish myself 
by having to stay in with her, or (3) was it 
because I knew that she really didn’t mean 
what she was saying and only said it be- 
cause she was so embarrassed? I hope it 
was reason No. 3! 

By the time I had finished reading this, 
Dorothy stuck her head in the office door and 
told Mary Jane that, if she’d hurry, she could 
have a ride home in her father’s car. So Mary 
Jane left hurriedly, without saying anything 
about wanting to change her English class. 

When, a few days later, I saw Mary Jane 
in the hall, she stopped, patted me on the 
shoulder, and announced, “Miss Johnson, my 


imagination’s okay!” 


* * * * * 


In the interview I tried to listen at- 
tentively and to be as sensitive to 
Mary Jane and her situation as I 
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could. I tried not to talk too much— 
I wanted her to release her tension by 
fixing the blinds, etc. I wanted her to 
develop insight and the resources 
within herself to help herself. She 
left the interview with a project in 
mind, and with a definite time fixed 
when she was to come back. 
* * k Ok 

In all of these interviews we find a 
few common characteristics: The in- 
terviewer did not seem to bring pre- 
conceptions of the problem to the in- 
terview. Instead he or she aided the 
interviewee in exploring the problem. 


Thus the student could think it over 
and reflect on it. By this method the 
interviewee discovers that he can think 
and act creatively in relation to the 
problem. He sees that the hoped-for 
outcomes can be achieved by persistent 
effort on his part. The interviewer 
serves as a facilitating agent rather 
than as a person who takes the initia- 
tive away from the student. In all 
these interviews there is a respect for 
the evolving ego of the young person. 
From such respect stems the planning 
and decision making through which 
growth occurs. 





Secondary School Exchange 


DOROTHEA VON BERG 


BripGING THE Gap BETWEEN 
Hicu ScHoot anp COLLEGE 


Both high school and college deans 
are interested in procedures used to 
help students bridge the gap between 
high school and college. Generally 
speaking these procedures assist stu- 
dents in selecting the college best fit- 
ting their individual capacities and 
needs, and prepare students for some 
of the problems they will meet as 
freshmen in their new environment. 


As one means of assisting students, senior 
high school counselors and deans need an up- 
to-date library of college catalogs, handbooks, 
films and general publications. These should 
be kept available for students’ perusal and 
study in a section of the library, the counsel- 
ors’ rooms, or a class room. 


Miss Anne Howell, Dean of Girls at Henry 
B. Whitehorne High School, Verona, New 
Jersey, makes several recommendations for this 
bookshelf. American Universities and Colleges 
and American Junior Colleges, published by 
the American Council on Education, are both 
valuable reference books for the college ad- 
viser; they present accurate, reliable informa- 
tion. The College Blue Book, edited by H. W. 
Hurt and M. E. Abbott, is useful for quick 
reference; the educational atlas section of this 
book is particularly helpful in conference work 
with students because of its state maps showing 
the location of colleges. Lovejoy’s Complete 
Guide to American Colleges and Universities 
can easily be used by students because of the 
simplicity of its material. There are many 
pamphlets, illustrative materials, and special 
studies published by the various colleges which 
are interesting and valuable to both advisers 
and students. However, the final word re- 
garding a particular college is its catalog. 

Many professional organizations publish lists 
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of colleges which offer accredited undergrad- 
uate studies in their respective fields. Some of 
these are Accredited Undergraduate Engineer- 
ing Curricula in the United States and Ac- 
credited Technical Imstitute Programs in the 
United States, which are published by the En- 
gineer’s Council for Professional Development, 
29 W. 39th Street, New York 18, New York; 
Schools of Nursing in the United States, pub- 
lished by Committee on Careers in Nursing, 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, New York; 
Physical Therapy Training Schools, published 
by American Physiotherapy Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, New York. A num- 
ber of useful publications are put out by the 
U. S. Air Force and the U. S. Navy, for ex- 
ample, their Occupational Handbooks. 


Many high schools make provision for the 
study of colleges in regularly scheduled classes. 
In South Portland, Maine, High School, Miss 
Helen M. Robinson, Dean of Girls, exchanges 
classes with the junior English teachers to 
place before the students the many problems of 
college. She begins her session with a ques- 
tionnaire to ascertain students’ purposes and 
choices and to stimulate questions concerning 


college. The discussions that follow include 
the folowing topics: 


1. The value of one’s high school record 
in relation to college—extra-curricular 
activities, attendance, and character. 
The necessity of knowing one’s personal 
limitations. 

The types of schools and colleges avail- 
able. 

The requirements for admission — in- 
cluding information requested on appli- 
cations. 

5. The cost of an education, possibilities of 
financial aid, and job opportunities. 

6. A comparison of college and high-school 
assignment and study schedules. 


According to Miss Alice M. Tobey, Dean 
of Girls in the Wausau, Wisconsin, High 
School, the American Problems class, includ- 
ing both college and non-college students, 
works as a whole during the first month; the 
last four weeks, students spend part of their 
time doing individual problems. 

In addition to this unit in American Prob- 
lems, these students also take College English 
their senior year. This course, devoted largely 


to the writing of long themes and term papers, 
includes selecting material, using the library, 
taking proper notes, outlining, making a 
rough draft, using footnotes, and writing the 
final paper. Alumni have reported that this 
course proves a wonderful help in the fresh- 
man year of college. 


Miss Ellen Shea, Vice Principal of Lyman 
Hall High School, Wallingford, Connecticut, 
helps students plan for the next chapter be- 
yond high school by developing a series of 
Guidance Institutes. Juniors and seniors are 
divided into groups according to their educa- 
tional or vocational interest. ‘This program 
serves students enroled in the general, com- 
mercial, homemaking and industrial arts, nurs- 
ing, teaching preparatory, and college prepara- 
tory courses. 

Each group, with a faciilty adviser, meets 
once a month, during school time, in a regu- 
larly scheduled forty-five-minute guidance pe- 
riod. A program is planned for each group by 
the faculty leader and the dean, with the co- 
operation of the students. It includes speakers, 
panel discussions, films, and demonstrations. 
Speakers are secured from schools and colleges, 
industry, professional groups, the state depart- 
ment of education, and the chamber of com- 
merce. (Wallingford is fifteen minutes from 
the heart of industrial Connecticut and within 
driving distance of many large schools and col- 
leges: Yale, Wesleyan, Trinity, Connecticut 
College for Women, and the University of 
Connecticut. The surrounding cities also have 
many specialized schools.) 

At the first meeting in the fall, the dean 
explains the series of guidance institutes. She 
emphasizes their purpose, the types of pro- 
grams offered, the importance of suitable vo- 
cational choice, the profitable use of study 
time, the value of school marks, and the match- 
ing of abilities, interests, and ambitions in the 
selection of the right next step. 

The mechanics of setting up this program 
are often complicated. Since students may 
change their enrolment from one institute to 
another as their interest fluctuates, an appeal- 
ing program may attract more students than 
can be accommodated in the room designated 
for that particular group. Because a high school 
does not afford more than two or three places 
where large groups may gather, Miss Shea finds 
it necessary to give the students copies of the 
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program a day or two in advance, with slips of 
paper on which they sign for the institute of 
their choice. This procedure gives an oppor- 
tunity to get a count of those who plan to 
attend. Faculty advisers are given the sign-up 
papers so that they may know whom to expect 
at their meetings. In case of an overcrowded 
room, the group is split into sections and a 
speaker is provided for each section. These 
speakers return for the next guidance meetings 
and are rotated from one section to another so 
that the students have an opportunity to hear 
all of the speakers in that field of interest. 
New institutes are formed whenever student 
interest indicates that a new group is needed. 

Some financial backing is needed for this 
project because it is necessary to pay at least 
the traveling expense of some of the speakers. 
At present, student council funds are used, but 
the project should be subsidized by the Board 
of Education. 

Some of the aspects covered by outside speak- 
ers in the college preparatory group in a year 
are: College Entrance Boards, The State Uni- 
versity, Budgeting Time in College, Films on 
Colleges, College Fraternities, Junior College, 
Fine Arts, Music, Drama, Art, Radio, Tele- 
vision. 

These guidance institutes have proved their 
worth. During the junior and senior years 
students have the opportunity of attending 
twenty meetings. In far greater number than 
ever before both boys and girls are coming 
“through the Dean’s open door” to seek help 
in planning the next step. Since the institutes 
are held every month, the problem of plan- 
ning for the future is kept constantly before 
the students. As a result there has been a new 
seriousness of purpose in the academic work in 
the school. 


A high school dean who prefers to remain 
anonymous holds two meetings in the spring 
term for all senior girls planning to enter col- 
leges which have sororities on the campus. She 
discusses these topics: pros and cons of living 
in the dormitory or in a selected social group, 
Panhellenic rush week, the quota system, 


alumnae recommendations, changing group 
status, criterion for making preferences, folly 
of pre-planning and hasty decisions. 

The local librarian puts on the students’ re- 
serve shelf a number of articles for and against 
the fraternity system, as well as copies of 
Baird’s Manual. 


If all the girls are helped to see that college 
itself is more important than belonging to a 
social group, this dean feels that the meetings 
are worthwhile. The girls who go through 
rushing the next fall are aware of the prob- 
lems of both rushees and house members. Girls 
who are not pledged can adjust better to a sit- 
uation which they understand and have faced 
realistically at home. 


In Cheltenham Township High School, 
Elkins Park, Philadelphia, well-planned guid- 
ance toward college begins in the junior high 
schools and continues each year throughout 
high school. This permits wide exploration 
which can be further encouraged through 
various instruments of appraisal and evaluation. 
During the period when plans are developing, 
the student realizes that there is no urgency to 
make a hasty decision, and that time permits a 
wise selection with due consideration of all 
factors. 

This school has guidance personnel who can 
provide adequate individual counseling in the 
light of the pupil’s complete developmental 
record, interests, abilities, and potentialities. 

Dr. Lois Gould, counselor, writes that ef- 
forts to meet group guidance needs are made 
in several ways. Class advisers meet pupils in 
a teacher-pupil relationship and in an advisory 
capacity as home room teachers. They help to 
identify and clarify certain needs as they arise 
both in regular classes, in home room groups, 
and in class meetings. Several times each year 
the class room teachers meet with home room 
teachers, advisers, and the counselor, for dis- 
cussions which center upon educational, per- 
sonal, and social problems. Topics which can 
be discussed in assembly groups of approxi- 
mately two hundred students are: Military 
Service, new vocational fields now demanding 
workers, testing and its value, orientation for 
various testing programs, Junior Employment 
Service, College Board Examinations, scholar- 
ship programs, courtesies in seeking recom- 
mendations, types of letters to be written, and 
library resources available in the school for ex- 
ploration. ‘These assemblies are advertised 
widely through special bulletins, through the 
school newspaper, and daily home room bulle- 
tins. 

Whenever a group of ten or more pupils 
indicates a desire to study a phase of college 
guidance, a club group is formed with an in- 
terested sponsor. This plan is particularly val- 
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uable in working with pupils new in the dis- 
trict. 

Regular surveys of pupils’ intentions and 
needs are used as a guide in planning for group 
sessions. 

About three times a year, pupils evaluate all 
procedures used. Parents and teachers are 
asked to evaluate the same procedures. Through 
cooperative appraisal many questions can be 
answered that might never occur to a coun- 
selor, adviser, or home room sponsor. 

When college representatives visit the high 
school they are privileged to meet, both indi- 
vidually and in groups, the pupils interested 
in a particular college. These group meetings 
are followed by interviews with the counselor 
and occasionally with the principal. Cata- 
logues, iliustrated magazines, the counselor’s 
usual kit of reference resources, are all avail- 
able for pupils and parents to use. Career 


Days, scheduled yearly, are planned for well in 
advance and followed up with field visits. 

If the best possible use is made of group 
procdures, the necessity for Jong individual in- 
terviews can be somewhat reduced. The con- 
tent of individual interviews, without prior 
group consideration, tends to be broad and 


general in nature. Individual interviews that 
follow group discussion have more depth and 
meaning to the pupils. 

Dr. Gould recommends the principles set 
forth by the Association of College Presidents 
of Pennsylvania:! “Selection for higher edu- 
cation should be a process, not a single act, and 
should be based on trends of development as 
well as on status at any one time. The right 
of the student to an integrated education de- 
mands earlier identification of individual 
needs, closer co-operation, and more coordi- 
nated procedures; the fundamental guide 
throughout being the capacities and needs of 
the individual as determined by careful and 
continuing study of the achievements and en- 
during interests of students.” 

Miss Bernadine McClincy, Girls’ Adviser at 
Lewis and Clark High School, describes the 
College Day Program carried out by the 
AAUW in Spokane, Washington. Interest- 


1p. 32, Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching. Study of the Relations of Secondary and 
Higher Education in Pennsylvania. Progress Report 
IV. New York: The Foundation, 1931. (Prepared 
for the Education Congress, Harrisburg, Pa., Novem- 
ber 4-6, 1931.) 34 p. (Plano.) 


ed high school girls, especially seniors, and 
their mothers were invited to attend a morning 
meeting at the Davenport Hotel at which deans 
from many of the nearby colleges were avail- 
able for conferences. Each dean had her own 
display table with literature available. 

After these conferences a luncheon was held, 
followed by a program devoted to the various 
vocations in which the girls might be inter- 
ested. Women successful in their fields pre- 
sented information concerning the nature of 
their work, the qualifications needed, the: op- 
portunities in that and related vocations, and 
the type of training recommended. 

The program concluded with a style show, 
sponsored by one of the down town stores. 
Girls from the various high schools modeled 
clothes suitable for campus wear. 

As an additional part of the College Day 
program, plans were made for a panel of col 
lege girls to spend part of their spring vaca- 
tion giving helpful information to upper class 
high school girls by means of an assembly pro- 
gram lasting thirty minutes. Panel members, 
including representatives from four or five dif- 
ferent colleges, were chosen with the help of 
the college deans. (The girls were not neces- 
sarily alumnae of the high school at which they 
appeared on the panel.) 

The AAUW committee worked out an 
outline for the panel which would give a 
broad picture of college life. Before presenta- 
tion at the various high schools, panel mem- 
bers met with the AAUW chairman respon- 
sible for this part of the program, and when 
possible, the high school Girls’ Adviser, to 
decide what phases of the outline each might 
best discuss. However, as the discussion was 
presented, all members of the panel contrib- 
uted to most of the topics to bring out like- 
nesses or differences in their various schools. 

The first topic, First Steps into College, 
included choice of an alma mater, admission 
requirements, cost, registration, and sorority 
rushing. 

What to Pack for College, the second topic, 
covered wardrobe for all occasions, room fur- 
nishings, and the necessity for an adaptive 
frame of mind. 

In the third topic, Your Home Away from 
Home, living quarters, general house organiza- 
tion, house rules, health, and adjustment to 
group living were considered. 


The fourth topic, Your A.B.C.’s at College, 
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stressed the curricula, efficient methods of 
study, and high points of scholastic attainment. 

The last topic, Activating at College, placed 
emphasis on achieving a happy balance, with 
due consideration for health and studies, in 
the choice of campus activities. Under this 
head, panel members considered the value of 
activities, ways of getting into them, and the 
question of gainful employment for the col- 
lege freshman. 

Another high school in which alumnae now 
attending college help bridge the gap is Strat- 
ford, Connecti¢ut, High School, which holds 
an annual Christmas Conference. The idea 
was originated by Laurence G. Mason, the 
former Director of Guidance, and has been 
carried on with some changes by Miss Ruth 
Cunningham. 

Late in November letters of invitation are 
sent out with a return postal card enclosed. 
Lack of space and the desirability of having a 
wide representation of colleges have made it 
necessary to invite only a portion of the stu- 
dents attending some local institutions. The 
letter explains this situation and asks anyone 
who cannot attend to pass the invitation on to 
another “Stratfordite” at the same school. 
During the past two years some college upper 
classmen have been invited in order to secure 
representation from colleges in which high 
school seniors are particularly interested. 


Since many colleges close for the holidays 
earlier than the public schools, the time select- 
ed is as near to Stratford High School’s Christ- 
mas vacation as possible. Originally the con- 
ference, which usually comprises more than a 
hundred people, was held the last period in 
the morning, followed by a luncheon to 
which members of the high school staff were 
also invited. At the recommendation of many, 
the time was set later in the day so that any- 
one who wished could stay for further discus- 
sion in small groups. Seniors who are interested 
in joining the group are asked to sign up sev- 
eral days in advance. Those signing are ex- 
cused from classes. Students who are free the 
period preceding the meeting act as hosts and 
hostesses, greeting guests, taking care of their 
wraps, providing them with college name tags, 
and escorting them to the meeting place. 

After a brief welcome the exchange of 
questions and comments begins with the guid- 
ance director acting as chairman. Very little, 
if any, time is spent in seeking information 


which is available in catalogs. The contem- 
porary advisers are asked more intimate and 
personal questions, such as the following: 

1. Do you find college work as hard as, or 
harder than you anticipated? 

2. Is it difficult to plan your time outside 
class hours so that you do not neglect 
your academic work? 

3. What are professors like? Are they for- 
mal and remote, or do you feel free to 
approach them? 

4. Are classes large? Did you have any 
trouble taking lecture notes? 

5. Did you have help in selecting your 
electives and do you have one person to 
whom you may go for advice? 

6. Are any efforts made to help freshmen 
get acquainted? 

7. How do your actual expenses compare 
with your previous estimates? 

8. Do freshmen have opportunities to 
work? 

Does work interfere with study? 

9. Do you like dormitory life? Are the 
rooms so crowded that it is difficult to 
study there? Are the rooms well 
equipped? What does a student need 
to provide for his room? 

10. What clothes do you need? What do 
you do about your laundry? 

11. Is joining a fraternity or sorority im- 
portant? What are some of the probr 
lems to be considered in deciding? What 
social life is there outside the frater- 
nities? 

The visitors discuss these questions seri- 
ously. No attempt is made to influence either 
the questions or the answers as long as they are 
pertinent to the subject being discussed. In 
the event of differences of opinion which can- 
not be settled, the chairman summarizes the 
discussion and calls for a new question. 

Immediately following the sessions, the 
homemaking classes serve refreshments to all 
at an attractively decorated table. Interested 
faculty members are invited to join the group 
at this time; all circulate freely and conver- 
sation is spirited and stimulating. 

The informal hour at the end of the gen- 
eral meeting gives individuals the opportunity 
to secure more information on their particular 
questions, , 

Miss Cunningham, Director of Guidance, 
thinks that this activity is worthwhile; the 
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opinions and suggestions of these graduates 
who are now adjusting to college life have 
proven remarkably sound. The seniors welcome 
the views of those who are experiencing the 
situations they will soon meet, give thoughtful 
attention to the discussion, and evaluate care- 
fully the ideas expressed by their friends. 


The problem of bridging the gap between 
high school and college has been partially 
solved in the Port Huron, Michigan, High 
School through the creation of a College Club, 
organized three years ago by Ted B. Souther- 
land, Boys’? Counselor. 

The purpose of this club is to help students 
select the colleges that will best develop their 
aptitudes, interests, and abilities. 

The College Club is open to all 11th and 
12th grade college-prep people who maintain 
a “C” average or better in their subjects. Ap- 
proximately fifty-five of the fourteen hundred 
students in the high school are active members. 

Monthly meetings are held after school in 
the high school building. After the business 
of the club is transacted, there is a short pro- 
gram which consists of the showing of a pub- 
licity movie from a college. A second meet- 
ing each month is either an evening meeting 
or a trip to a college campus. 

At the evening meetings a representative of 
a college is invited to speak to the members 
and their parents and to any other interested 
high school students. Discussions cover such 
topics as the types of training offered at the 
particular college, the cost, the living quarters, 
work opportunities, social and extra-curricular 
activities, loan and scholarship possibilities, etc. 
Refreshments prepared by the College Club 
Committee are always served at the close of 
these meetings. 

The trips are arranged with college officials 
well in advance by a student planning commit- 
tee. Other student committees plan the trans- 
portation which is usually furnished by parents 
and financed by the students participating. 

Each year the Club members have an op- 
portunity to compare the large and small col- 
leges in Michigan; they spend two school days 
each semester in visiting campuses. Two 
campuses are often visited in a day, although 
the larger schools require a full visiting day. 

On these trips the students are usually the 
guests of the college. Arrangements are often 
made for the high school students to visit 


classes that they would normally attend as 
freshmen at the institution. The colleges also 
conduct the College Club members on tours 
of their facilities and furnish them with lit- 
erature. According to the discretion of the 
college officials, the students are given oppor- 
tunities to eat lunches and dinners in the dor- 
mitories and the fraternity and sorority houses, 
where they can ask questions about college life. 
The day is concluded with an informal talk 
by a college official who explains the program 
at this college and discusses the factors that 
he believes to be important in selecting a col- 
lege. 

The homeward journey is conducive to lively 
discussions about the day’s experience. It is 
gratifying to hear a student say, “That is the 
kind of a college I want,” or “That is mot the 
school for me because——,” and then to listen 
to his analysis of himself in respect to what 
he has seen and heard. 

Ellen Kean, Girls’ Counselor, reports that 
prior to the organization of the College Club, 
Port Huron students were inclined to con- 
sider only the University of Michigan and 
Michigan State College; now there are a num- 
ber of alumni on every campus that has been 
visited. 

Colleges recognize that campus visits are an 
effective guidance procedure and many set 
aside a day or a weekend to invite prospec- 
tive students to visit college-sponsored high 
school leaders’ conferences, or debate, public 
speaking, and music contests. High school 
counselors encourage students to take advan- 
tage of these opportunities. 


One dean reports that a college thirty miles 
from her high school co-operates by sponsor- 
ing a combined program first at the high school 
and then at the college. Professors, adminis- 
trative representatives, and college students 
meet with interested seniors in the high school 
library where a preliminary talk is given by 
the guidance director of the high school, fol- 
lowed by a general talk by a college faculty 
member. Small groups are then formed at 
each table with a college student acting as 
chairman for a question and answer session. 

Later the college extends an invitation to 
all interested students to visit the campus on 
a specific day, usually a Saturday. Depending 
on the number, the trip is made by bus or by 
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private car; the only expense to the student is 
his transportation. 

On arrival at the college the students regis- 
ter and have a general meeting at which they 
hear the president and the deans. Following 
this, there are group meetings with the heads 
of the departments. The college entertains 
students at lunch in the cafeteria, after which 
they tour the buildings, including the dormi- 
tories. 

Since the deans and department heads have 
already obtained information on the students 
from the high school, they are prepared to 
talk understandingly with individuals on some 
of their problems: health, employment, hous- 
ing. 

Accompanied by one or more high school 
faculty members, large groups take other ar- 
ranged trips to two colleges located within the 
city. Preceding these visits representatives of 
the colleges have visited the high school, have 
talked to the students, and have had many in- 
dividual conferences. 

High school and college administrators in 
some Western states plan an itinerary so that 
representatives from all the colleges in the 
state visit the same high school on the same 
day. Several small high schools hold a joint 
conference. Interested seniors attend sections 
on two different colleges of their choice. Pre- 
vious to the conference, the seniors have pre- 
pared for it through a unit on Mapping Your 
Education in either the home room or an Eng- 
lish or social studies class. 

Files with pertinent information on students 
are available to the college representatives. 

Following the conference, high school stu- 
dents and advisers evaluate the’ sessions, and 
college personnel evaluate the high school stu- 
dents’ preparation. At district meetings repre- 
sentatives from both colleges and high schools 
work on suggestions for making the next years’ 
conferences better. 

A result of joint committee work by high 
school and college deans is a confidential ques- 
tionnaire which each high school dean fills 
out for every girl from her school who enrolls 
in an Oregon college as a freshman. Since the 
questionnaire is both short and effective, high 
school deans are glad to fill it out promptly; 
college deans welcome the information for 
use in counseling freshman girls on their first 
problems. 


One of the most effective ways of bridging 
the gap between high school and college is 
described by Miss Mary Stutesman, Dean of 
Girls, Peru, Indiana. This is a conference 
comprising college freshmen and their high 
school principals, deans, and counselors, Sev- 
eral such state-supported colleges hold confer- 
ences annually. Indiana University’s High 
School-Junior-Division Conference is sched- 
uled for late November, shortly after the 
mid-term examinations. Although Indiana 
University is the host, the plans for the con- 
ference are made by a committee composed of 
representatives from various high schools and 
the Assistant Dean of the Junior Division. 
(This year ninety-four high schools were rep- 
resented, and one hundred sixty-seven high 
school representatives were present.) 

Upon arrival at the University, each high 
school representative is given a folder contain- 
ing the programs for the day; a bulletin con- 
cerning freshman scholarships; a bulletin ex- 
plaining the requirements for certification 
from Junior Division to the College of Arts 
and Sciences, School of Business, School of 
Physical Education, School of Education, and 
School of Music; the names of his counselees, 
and the following data about each counselee: 
an accumulative record together with the stu- 
dent’s high school record, a report chart of 
orientation tests, and his course of study; a 
special report from each instructor comprising 
an estimate of the student’s present grades with 
comments and suggestions; a progress report 
on which his college counselor has commented 
on the counselee’s strong and weak points and 
has made recommendations. 

Each conference lasts from thirty to sixty 
minutes during which the freshman discusses 
his course of study, grades, living quarters, 
study conditions, budget, cost of college, ward- 
robe, work opportunities, fraternity and soror- 
ity problems, social activities, and date rules; 
and points out weaknesses not only in the high 
school curricula but also in the attempt of the 
school to bridge the gap between high school 
and college. 

These conference periods are followed by a 
luncheon at which the high school representa- 
tives are guests of the University, each table 
having a faculty member as host. The after- 
noon program, open to all members of the 
Junior Division, presents a topic such as: 
Counseling, a Co-operative Responsibility, by 
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a panel consisting of a principal, a parent, a 
professor, a high school senior, and three col- 
lege freshmen. 

Principals, deans, and counselors bring the 
data back to the high school, discuss it at a 
faculty meeting, and then by means of indi- 
vidual counseling and class units in English, 
disseminate the information among the juniors 
and seniors. It is a revelation to students to 
learn that freshmen date only Friday and Sat- 
urday nights, that dormitories and fraternity 
houses have study tables supervised by upper- 
classmen, that preparation for a single assign- 
ment sometimes requires from five to eight 
hours, that a knowledge of shorthand is helpful 


for efficient note-taking, that many freshman 
classes are taught by graduate students. Stu- 
dents discuss scholarships, the college ward- 
robe, housing facilities, the “five colleges,” 
and the cost of a year at college. This confer- 
ence not only creates good will between the 
high school and the University but “bridges 
the gap” as well. 


By constantly evaluating and im- 
proving the procedures used to bridge 
the gap between high school and col- 
lege, personnel staffs and students can 
co-operatively make the gap smaller. 





Book Routes 


MERIBETH E. CAMERON 


Two great educational organiza- 
tions of the United States, the Na- 
tional Education Association and the 
American Council on Education, have 
recently issued publications in which 
there is serious discussion of contem- 
porary problems and issues in educa- 
tion. Forces Affecting American Edu- 
cation (1), the 1953 Yearbook of the 
Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, a department 
of the NEA, contains a very effective 
opening statement on the rights and 
responsibilities of educators and a 
group of articles by various persons, 
including discussions of the task of the 
educator, groups affecting education 
and, notably, a treatment of the 
theme, “The People and Their 
Schools” by Willard E. Goslin. One 
could wish that this volume would be 
widely read by laymen (though it is 
not apt to be), for it could do much 
to clarify popular misconceptions 


about schools and the people who 
work in them: at least, professionals 
can read it and derive from it strength 
and understanding. The report of the 
conference held in New York in Oc- 
tober, 1952, in observance of twenty- 
five years of service by the Educa- 
tional Records Bureau (2), published 
by the ACE includes the texts of 
speeches on relatively specific topics 
such as current procedures in teaching 
reading as well as vigorous discussion 
of broader matters such as “Are Our 
Schools and Colleges Preparing for 
Democratic Living?” The importance 
of both hard thinking by educators 
and of intelligent public support for 
our schools is sharply pointed up by 
The Scarsdale Story (3), which tells 
how the citizens of Scarsdale rallied 
to reject the only too familiar and un- 
justified charges that their schools 
were infiltrated by Communism. 
Other communities should make care- 
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ful note of this analysis of these 
charges and of the Scarsdale method 
of dealing with them. One of the most 
commonly made criticisms of the 
schools today, made, be it said, both 
by sincere critics and by vicious trou- 
ble makers is that the schools have 
gone “progressive” and no longer 
teach the fundamentals. To meet this 
attack, the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development has 
prepared The Three Rs in the Ele- 
mentary School (4), which stresses 
the importance of these three skills 
for living in a democratic society and 
shows circumstantially how modern 
schools teach them. Another sort of 
difficulty which has hampered school 
systems 1s illustrated in a recent case 
study issued by the National Commis- 
sion for tne Defense of Democracy 
through Education, which describes 
the unfortunate effects of the injec- 
tion of partisan politics into school 
administration in Miami, Florida (5). 
In addition to reporting the NEA 
investigation of this situation, the 
pamphlet contains some wise comment 
on the relative merits of election and 
of appointment of superintendents, 
the proper conditions of tenure and 
the like. Everywhere throughout the 
country can be found evidences of 
one of the basic problems of Ameri- 
can schools, inadequacy of physical 
facilities, both quantitatively and 
qualitatively. The School Housing 
Section of the Office of Education is 
setting forth the details of this prob- 
lem in a survey authorized by the 
8ist Congress: the first two progress 
reports of this survey are now avail- 
able (6, 7). These reports contain an 
inventory of existing school facilities, 
data on current needs for additional 


school plant facilities, and informa- 
tion on the state and local resources 
currently available for these needs. 
The resulting figures are discourag- 
ing: our national school plant needs 
325,280 instruction rooms to house 
9,329,000 pupils at a cost of $10.7 
billion, but current resources amount 
to only $5.8 billion. Certainly Amer- 
ican schools stand in great need of the 
popular support, both material and 
spiritual, which can spring only from 
the general realization that the pub- 
lic school system is the essential 
foundation of our democracy. 
During the past twelve years the 
colleges of the country have been 
faced with violent fluctuations in en- 
rolment, from virtual drought to 
flood. Some fairly reliable means of 
predicting future enrolment is vital 
to colleges, weighed down with finan- 
cial problems as most of them are. As 
a pilot project in this important area, 
the Cleveland Foundation underwrote 
a study by Western Reserve Univer- 
sity of the future demand for admis- 
sion to colleges in the Cleveland area. 
The results of this study have now 
appeared in These Will Go to Col- 
lege (8) by R. Clyde White. The 
purpose of the study, in which a num- 
ber of institutions of higher learning 
in the neighborhood of Cleveland par- 
ticipated, was to estimate the number 
of local high school graduates who 
would be seeking admission to colleges 
through 1969. Many factors were 
considered, including the history of 
the problem in the Cleveland area, the 
effect of socio-economic status and of 
occupational demand, general popula- 
tion and economic trends, and the 
composition and competence of the 
boards of trustees of colleges, who in 
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the last analysis have the responsibil- 
ity of meeting this challenge. The 
quantitative conclusion of the study is 
that tremendous enrolments are on 
the way: three times as many students 
will want to enter colleges in 1965 as 
were applicants in 1952! If the curve 
of college enrolment rises in any- 
thing like this way, college facilities 
and procedures will be under great 
strain and closer coordination between 
colleges and high schools will be a 
major necessity. A recently published 
and useful text, The Student Person- 
nel Program. Its Development and 
Integration in the High School and 
College (9) therefore acquires special 
merit by dealing with personnel work 
at both levels and as parts of one 
process. The authors cover the 
ground thoroughly, dealing in consid- 
erable detail with the natural subdi- 
visions of their topic. Two recent 
pamphlets in the American Council on 
Education Studies in Student Person- 
nel Work should be mentioned here. 
Personnel Principles in the Chapter 
House (10) is written for fraternity 
housemothers, to help them to do 
their work effectively and in line with 
the general philosophy of the college. 
In Students and Staff in a Social Con- 
text (11) personnel workers are in- 
vited to use the tools of the social 
scientist to understand the cultural 
patterns of a modern campus; the 
pamphlet is presented in the hope 
that “this statement will stimulate 
experimentation in incorporating the 
extracurriculum into the total growth 
experiences of students through the 
medium of the student personnel pro- 
gram.” Collegiate Education for 
Nursing (12) by Margaret Bridgman 
is a systematic presentation and 


critique of programs of nursing edu- 
cation at the college level. The evi- 
dent need for more and better quali- 
fied nurses has resulted in the multi- 
plication of such programs, many of 
them, alas, poorly planned. This study 
presents patterns for degree curricula 
and considerations to be taken into 
account in reviewing present bacca- 
laureate curricula and setting up new 
ones. The Office of Education has 
now provided information for 1951- 
1952 on that painful perennial ques- 
tion, faculty salaries (13). Salaries 
in land-grant colleges and state uni- 
versities are larger than they were in 
1949-1950, especially for instructors, 
but the size of facilities has shrunk 
somewhat. 

There are some helpful pamphlets 
on the lists of recent publications. In 
Helping the Gifted Child (14), Paul 
Witty points out that our attitude to- 
ward gifted children has been an un- 
happy combination of “envy, awe and 
derision.” His booklet deserves wide 
circulation, for it is well designed to 
accomplish its purpose of overcoming 
stereotypes so that we can make full 
use of one of our greatest resources, 
gifted children. Ruth Strang’s Help- 
ing Children Solve Problems (15) 
should help adults to understand 
children and appreciate which prob- 
lems children should solve for them- 
selves and when, on the other hand, 
they will need help of various sorts 
from adults. In What You Should 
Know about Social Class (16) the 
Warners approach the matter of so- 
cial structure in this country in an- 
thropological style. They point out 
that while the American dream of 
equality is true to a large extent, 
there are social classes in the country 
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and each individual should realistical- 
ly figure out his place on the social 
ladder and the effects of that place on 
his present and future in regard to 
education, occupation, friendships, 
etc. The National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, dedicated to the 
purpose of reaching across religious 
and cultural lines, has just issued a 
pamphlet on Group Processes in In- 
tergroup Education (17) to help 
teachers to identify the groups to 
which children belong and to master 
classroom techniques, such as buzz 
sections, which will bring children 
from different groups together. An- 
other pamphlet sponsored by the 
same organization, Building Brother- 
hood: What Can Elementary Schools 
Do? (18) contains a more general 
discussion of the means by which the 
ideal of brotherhood can be more 
fully realized in our society. 
Counselors should be especially 
interested in The Well-Adjusted Per- 
sonality (19) by Phillip Polatin and 
Ellen Philtine, which explores the 
uses of preventive psychiatry for 
adults. The chapter on the life and 
problems of students is especially 
relevant for readers of this journal, 
but the book as a whole is informa- 
tive, well written and, on occasion, 
provocative. There are several recent 
reference works which it is well to 
have at hand. Am Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy on School and College Infor- 
mation (20) by Ruth E. Anderson 
lists 175 publications, with comment 
on them: it includes both general 
works, those on special fields of study 
such as occupational therapy or for- 
estry, and literature on choice of col- 
lege, admission and _ scholarships. 
Edith Kohler’s Higher Education in 


France (21) is the work of a member 
of the staff of the Cultural Relations 
Division of the Ministére des Af- 
faires Etrangéres who has assisted 
foreign students studying in France 
and French students going abroad. It 
lists all the higher institutions in the 
17 academic regions of France and 
shows in which of them each recog- 
nized field of study is available. Vol- 
ume V of the UNESCO series on 
Study Abroad (22) is now available. 
It gives information about fellowships 
and scholarships for 1952-1953 and a 
report on awards for 1951-1952. 
Miscellaneous items which have 
come in during the past few months 
include Fire Safety for College Rest- 
dence Buildings(23), a publication of 
the NEA; Teachers Prepare for 
Discussion Group Leadership (24), a 
Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of 
Schools Experimentation Pamphlet; 
and In the Mink (25) by Anne Scott- 
James, which will give any troubled 
school administrator who reads it a 
glimpse of another and even stranger 
world, that of fashion magazines. 
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Margaret Tarrer, Dean of Girls at the Mi- 
ami Beach Senior High School, was chairman 
of arrangements for the NADW luncheon held 
jointly with the National Council of Adminis- 
trative Women in Education on June 30, 
1953, during the meeting of the NEA Rep- 
resentative Assembly in Miami Beach. The 
speaker was Rabbi Irving Lehrman, Spiritual 
Leader of the Miami Beach Jewish Center. 
Ruth Beck, Counselor at the Proviso Township 
High School, Maywood, IIl., presided at the 
luncheon, and Dean Mary B. Merritt of the 


University of Miami gave the invocation. A 
special guest was Mrs. Chung-Ok Kim Cho, 
Dean of Women at Ewha Women’s Univer- 
sity, Seoul, Korea. 

Kate Hevner Mueller, Associate Professor 
of Education, Indiana University, received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Science from 
Wilson College on June 1, 1953. Mrs. Muel- 
ler also gave the address at the Wilson Com- 
mencement exercises. 

The honorary degree of Doctor of Educa- 
tion was conferred on Helen B. Gordon, Dean 
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of Women at Louisiana State University, by 
Southwestern at Memphis on June 2, 1953. 

Meribeth E. Cameron, Academic Dean, Mt. 
Holyoke College, is the new chairman of the 
AAUW International Relations Committee. 
Dean Cameron headed the American delega- 
tion to the Conference of the International 
Federation of University Women held in Lon- 
don in August, 1953. 

President Sarah Blanding of Vassar College 
and Dean Ruth McCarn of the University of 
Chicago have been appointed to the new Com- 
mission on Student Personnel of the American 
Council on Education. 

NADW was represented at the Eighth Na- 
tional Conference on Citizenship held in 
Washington, D. C., September 17-19, 1953, 
by Agnes Arnold, Assistant Principal, Macfar- 
land Junior High School, Washington; Char- 
lotte B. Decker, Dean of Students, Marjorie 
Webster Junior College, Washington; and Sa- 
die Yancey, Dean of Women, Howard Uni- 
versity, Washington. 

Among the “outstanding alumnae” featured 
in the May, 1953, issue of the Mortar Board 
Quarterly are two NADW members: Helen P. 
Rush, Dean of Women at the University of 
Pittsburgh, and Katherine Warren, Dean of 
Women at Florida State University. 

Theo M. Hunnicut was married on June 
20, 1953, to Mr. Hugh William Temple. Mrs. 
Temple is now Dean at Spelman College, At- 
lanta, Ga. 


New AppoinTMENTS 


Jean Brackman, Counselor, Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Va. 

Jean Day, Dean of Women, Rollins College, 
Winter Park, Fla. 

Evelyn Carlfelt, Assistant Directorof Ad- 
missions, Thiel College, Greenville, Pa. 

Margaret J. Forsythe, Assistant Dean of 
Women, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 

Marion Mair, Resident Counselor, Lindley 
Hall, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 

Dorothy Marple, Dean of Women, Thiel 
College, Greenville, Pa. 

Evelyn G. Rimel, Dean of Students, Colo- 
rado Woman’s College, Denver, Colo. 

Emily Taylor, Associate Dean of Women, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Mildred B. Sayre, Student Personnel Direc- 
tor, Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 
San Marcos, Texas. 


NEws FROM THE STATES 


The Alabama Association of Women Deans 
and Advisers held a workshop on January 23- 
24, 1953, at the Shades Valley High School 
in Birmingham, with Mr. Frank Peake, Prin- 
cipal, and Mrs. Ouida Hightower, Girls Ad- 
viser, as hosts. Two decisions of import 
emerged from the business sessions: (1) to pro- 
mote the establishment of a Guidance Division 
in the State Department of Education and (2) 
to expand the organization so as to permit the 
attendance of men interested in guidance, par- 
ticularly high school principals. Highlights of 
the workshop were the banquet, arranged by 
the Shades Valley PTA, and the panel discus- 
sion, “What About Guidance in Alabama?” 
Speakers were Dr. Houston McCall of the 
Alabama Department of Education, Dr. John 
Elton of Birmingham-Southern College, Mr. 
Frank Peake, and Dean Catherine Cater of 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute. Lucile Garrett, 
Dean of Women at Troy State Teachers Col- 
lege, is president of the association. 

Yosemite National Park was the scene of 
the Eleventh Biennial Conference of the Cali- 
fornia Association of Women Deans and Vice- 
Principals, April 23-26, 1953. The President, 
Catherine DeMotte Quire of the University 
of California, Berkeley, presided; Chairman 
of Arrangements was Ellen B. Herndon of 
Fresno State College. The convention was ad- 
dressed by Frieda Miller, Director of the 
Women’s Division, U. S$. Department of La- 
bor, and by Chancellor Clark Kerr of the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. At the 
meeting of the Senior High School Division 
a lively discussion took place on the subject of 
the place of the married girl in high school, 
raising such questions as: Should married girls 
be allowed to attend regular high school? 
What can be done to improve the attendance 
record of the married girl who remains in 
high school? Should not family living units 
be introduced earlier in the curriculum? The 
group agreed to collect follow-up material on 
these and related problems. At the panel dis- 
cussion on housing for women students, at- 
tended by both college and high school mem- 
bers, a report was given on a survey of what 
parents of high school students want to know 
about prospective housing for their daughters 
on college and university campuses. Answers 
from parents indicated that the choice of 
schools often depended upon the kind of hous- 
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ing offered. Both parents and students asked 
for (1) supervision by a head resident, (2) 
adequate facilities for study, with a certain 
amount of supervision, (3) pleasant congenial 
surroundings, with good food at a reasonable 
cost. Requests indicated that certain informa- 
tion in addition to that covered in college 
catalogs would be valuable. This would in- 
clude such items as whether board and room 
may be paid in installments, how many meals 
per week are included, what furniture and 
closet space are available, and what recreational 
facilities are offered within the residence halls. 
At the business session, the Association unani- 
mously adopted the following resolution: 


Whereas, adequate housing is a vital need 
for the successful emotional, social, and 
democratic education of students attending 
colleges and universities, 

Be It Resolved that the California Associa- 
tion of Women Deans and Vice-Principals 
go on record as urging that immediate at- 
tention be given to the building of appro- 
priate Residence Halls on the various 
campuses of the California State Colleges 
and the University of California. 

Be It Further Resolved that copies of this 
statement be sent to members of the appro- 
priate committees of the state legislature, to 
college and university administrators, and 
to public-spirited organizations interested 
in the welfare of our youth. 


New officers of the California Association 
are: President, Ruth Foreman, Dean of Girls, 
Monrovia-Arcadia-Duarte Union High School; 
Vice-President, Bertha Goodrich, Vice-Princi- 
pal, Mark Twain Junior High School, Venice; 
Secretary, Margaret H. Levinson, Dean of 
Women, Bakersfield College; Treasurer, Mar- 
jorie Crouch, Director of Admissions, Scripps 
College. 

The Florida Association of Deans and Coun- 
selors held its annual breakfast on March 21, 
1953 at the Hotel Floridan in Tampa, during 
the spring meeting of the Florida Education 
Association. Speaking on “A Well-Balanced 
Guidance Program,” Professor §. A. Hamrin 
of Northwestern University cited the follow- 
ing: (1) the balance between services to the 
group and services to the individual, (2) the 
balance between the use of the generalist and 
the specialist, (3) the balance between the use 
of objective and subjective devices, (4) the 


balance between studying the individual and 
counseling with him, (5) the balance within 
the individual school program, and (6) the 
balance between the needs of individual and 
the needs of society. President of the Florida 
Association is Helen Lynch, Dean of Girls, St. 
Petersburg High School. 

The Michigan State Association of Deans 
of Women and Counselors of Girls held their 
spring conference on April 24, 1953, in Mar- 
tha Cook Hall at the University of Michigan. 
Program Chairman was Adelyn Hollis, Assist- 
ant Dean of Women, Michigan State Normal 
College; President of the group is Dean Susan 
B. Hill of Michigan State Normal College. 
Three speakers addressed the conference: Mrs. 
Wallace McAfee of the Council of Social 
Agencies, Flint, Mich., on “Counseling 
Through Community Agencies”; Mrs. Helen 
Hosp Seamans, recently Consultant on Re- 
ligious Affairs to the High Commissioner of 
Germany, and formerly Adviser for Women’s 
Education to the Supreme Commander for 
Allied Powers, Tokyo, Japan, on “Higher 
Education for Women in Germany and Ja- 
pan”; and Dr. Herbert T. Schmale of the 
Neuropsychiatric Institute, University of 
Michigan, on “The Use and Abuse of Coun- 
seling.” The conference closed with a supper 
meeting at the Michigan League Cafeteria. 

“Education of Women in an Atomic Age” 
was the theme of a symposium at the spring 
meeting of the Minnesota Association of Deans 
and Counselors of Women, held in Minneapolis 
April 10-11, 1953. The convention was ad- 
dressed by the Rev. Reuben K. Youngdahl of 
Mt. Olivet Lutheran Church, Minneapolis, on 
“Ethical Values in a Changing World,” and a 
panel of foreign students gave “Thumb-nail 
Glimpses of the Education of Women from 
Foreign Lands” at a dinner meeting. Lena B. 
Grinley, Counselor, Austin High School, was 
elected President of the Association. 

The Suburban Deans of the Chicago area 
held a meeting on April 18, 1953, in con- 
junction with the Girls’ Conference. Mrs. 
Blanche B. Paulson, Supervisor, Bureau of 
Counseling Services, Chicago Public Schools, 
was the keynote speaker and later spoke in- 
formally to the deans after the girls had ad- 
journed to their discussion groups. The presi- 
dent of the Suburban Deans group is Edna 
Michael, Dean of Girls, Riverside-Brookfield 
High School. 
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